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ABSTRACT 

Questionnaires were cospleted on a single day (spring 
1973) by high school seniors fros 18 large and ssall, rural and 
urban, schools located throughout North Dakota In an effort to 
establish correlation between desired and expected occupations and 
expressed educational expectations. Tabular data supported previous 
studies which established correlation between aspiration and 
expectation. Rale occupational expectation surpassed that of fesal<i« 
while urban student aspiration surpassed that of rura\ student, and 
parental occupational prestige was correlated with student 
occupational/educational expectation. Unexpected sex bias becase 
apparent when fesales, particularly uothers, exerted sore Influence 
on the expectations of daughters than did sale figures, and there vat 
a coaparable sale sex blasi Respondents on the extrese ends of the 
Investigation continnuf (i.e., fan and urban residents) were evenly 
arrayed, while those of intersedlate classification were unevenly 
arrayed, since North Dakota has an agricultural rather than an 
industrial base, the response of this study differed fros that of a 
sisilar study in North Carolina (ED 079 000), though this difference 
bore out the underlying assusption that socioeconoslc factors affect 
the expectations of high school seniors. (JC) 
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AN OVERVIEW OF FACTORS ASSOCIATEP WITH 
EXPECTATIONS: NORTH OAICOTA HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 

Introduction 

The data reported here represent an extension of ny continuing in- 
terest in the occupational and educational expectations of youths. A 
fellowship at the Center for Teaching and Learning of the University of 
North Dakota provided opportunity to extend that interest to the boundaries 
of another state, as well as a variant socio-econonic environment. 

The base data are the desired and the expected occupations of the 
respondents, plus their expectations of going on to college. Also pre- 
sented are a variety of factors which either contributed to or were asso- 
ciated with the basic data. 

The data represent the responses of senior students present on the 
day of interview in 18 North Dakota high schools in the Spring of 1973. 
The schools were selected within a random-structured model developed to 
ensure Inclusion of large and small, rural and urban schools located across 
the width and breadth of the State. Ouestionnaires — essentiallv the 
same as those previously administered to North Carolina students — were 
presented in group situations. The cooperating schools are noted in the 
acknowledgements section of this monograph. 

The mode of data presentation is to discuss one variable and its 
associated factors in each chapter* The first chapter deals with the de- 
sired occupation of the respondents, thO; second with their expected occu- 
pation, the third with the expressed educational expectations. In the 
succeeding chapters we will look at the manner in which a number of 
variables are associated with certain factors relating to occupational and 
educational expectations. In the fourth chapter we examine variations in 
response between males and females* In chapter five, our concer.i Is with 
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variations between respondents from dlfferlnf^ residence locations* In 
the sixth chapter we combine the sex and residence variables to determine 
consequent variations in response patterns* .^jxd in chapter 7 we briefly 
examine variations in the extent to which respondents perceived a college 
education to be important* 

The data essentially are descriptive^ and the tables carry th(B weight 
of the description* We provide rather detailed explanation of th<^ first 
descriptive chapter^ primarily to provide definition of t^e variables 
utilized and to give insight into the mode of analysis* In succeeding 
chapters^ description will be minimized^ held to essentials^ used to de- 
fine new terms or relationships^ and the tabular material allowed to make 
the bulk of the presentation* 

The descriptive uiotif is based mainly on the nercentapes of response 
given* Our purpose is to Indicate the form taken by response distributions 
and the resultant relationships^ providing comparative bases* Some 
measures of association are presented ^ becaufte they were provided as part 
of the computer printout package more so than because they are cc sldered 
necessary to tmderstanding the relationships described* They are as 
follows : 

Chl-square — a measure of association based on cell-by-call compar- 
ison of the observed frequencies rdth the freqxiencies that would have been 
expected if there had been no association between the variables* 

The contingency coefficient — a m^^.asure of the extent of associa- 
tion or relation between two sets of attributes* Unlike the follor^ing 
measures of association^ the contingency coefficient is appropriate in 
assessing the relationship between unordered variables* ^or example ^ ^'^e 
shall examine the relationship between the educational attainment of the 
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father and the educational exoectation of the respondent* This coinparlson 
is of ordered nature; one nay logically exnect that increasing atDOunts of 
paternal education will be reflected in increasingly greater educational 
expectation by the respondent, and the data are susceptible to analysis 
by statistical devices based upon ordered series of frequencies. On the 
other hand, we shall also exaolne the relationship between the residence 
of the respondent and the repressed educational expectation, and bett^en 
the person nost influential of the occupational decision of the respondent 
and the expressed educational exoectation. In the former case there is a 
potential but not absolute order inp of the variabU of residence alonn. a 
continuum of educational expectation. In the latter case, no ordering 
of that nature may be Implied in any sense. For data of this kind it is 
essential that the statistic not be dependent upon ordered series (ordinal • 
interval, or ratio data) and the contingency table fits the bill. 

The Kendall Tau b — .^s is true of the two followlnp statistics, the 
Tau b is a measure of association based upon "pairs" of measurements. 
Each conjunction of the "independent" and "dependent" variables is compared 
with each other. Since there is a presumed element of order in the variables, 
each t ajunctive set should be either greater or lesser than that to 
either "side" of it. The extent to »;hlch ruch order Is represented becomes 
the basis for the statistic. Kendall's Tau b takes as its maxlmim value 
vhat would be the total number of pairs if there were complete mutual asso* 
elation, and the ties were discounted as irrelevant. 

Caaaa — The Goodman-Kruskal Canna takes as its maximum value the 
total number of pairs that may be assessed as positive or negative. It 
treats pairs in which there la the sane value on either attribute as irrele- 
vant. Gam&a has the virtue of an interpretation: It tells us the propor- 
tionate excess of concordant over discordant pairs among all pairs which are 
ERIC ^"^^y discriminated or fully ranked. 
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Somer's P — This measure of Asrodatlon ia similar to Gamma, but 

with a modification of a penalty for the number of pairs tied. Additionally, 

it is asymmetrical, has an operational interpretation, and is closely 

1 

r&lated to the percentage differences of tabular data. 

Lest one should be taislead by the attention given to measures of 
association in the above material, let me emphasize once again that per- 
centage of response Is the basic analytical tool used in Interpreting 
the data. 

At thlc point it is necessary to point out some idiosyncratic techniques 
of presenting the material, in order that the reader not assign meanings 
♦yhich are not tenable. To begin v»itH, only those cate^orle of response 
to a variable vhich are relevant to the con^arison at issue are presented. 
This means that in no instance Is the cate^rory of "no response" included. 
/^Iso excluded are ambiguous categories such as "don*t knuv*" and residual 
categories such as "other." Tab category of "no response" accounts for most 
of the missine reply. 

In reco^ition that percentages developed from small Va may be 
misconstrued, no percentages have been presented for analytical categories 
with N smaller than 20. Those same catef^orie^ have been Included where 
they v/ere not the base upon "hich percentages were calculated. For example, 
when looking at the relationship of reason for not attendinp, college to 
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Information on these wcasuref=: of association comes from the following 
sources: Sicgel, Sidney, Nonparanetrlc Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences. Vew York: McGra-'-Hlll Book no,, inc., 1^556. Somers, T?obert H., 
"** Tew Asymmetric Measure of /s3oclat<on for Ordinal Variables," American 
Sociological Revlev, 27(DccenbGr l''C2) J^^-Sll. l/eiss, Hobert S., 
statistics in Social f^esearch: An Introduction. Nov York: John TTilev 
and Sons, Inc., 1?68. 
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the prestipe of the desired occupation — uith percentages based unon 
the former — the category of "Family opnosition" is omitted due to lack 
of respondent use. ^iUt v;hen examining the relationship bett^een sex of 
rc.'^pondent and reason for not attending college — ^?it-'. percentages based 
upon the former the category is Included. 

In connection v;ith the coicments made above, it should be noted tVtat 
all of the percentages and statistical values presented are computed from 
the total response . Justification for this aonarent discrepency is that 
the percentages remain proportionally the same and continue to provide the 
descriptive function upon which analysis is based. 

One final caveat . the form in which the occupational prestige rating 
is presented varies £rom place to place. In most instance^ it is given as 
a ten-unit Interval based upon the North-Hatt occupational prestige scale 
'i» e. ; A, 5, 6, 7, 8, But t;»o different combination scales are also 

presented. In one, ratings ^"6 have been combined into a Ion category, 
•/ith ratingii 7-9 comnrising a high catc«;ory. In the other, 3-5 represent 
lot-;, 6 is medium, and 7-9 equals high. This deviation was an unintended 
consequence of a computer which apparently did not speak my language. 
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FACT0P5 ^kELATED TO PPESTIC^E '^F THE DESIRED OCCITATIOM 

In this chapter Investigate the manner in vrblch the prestipe of the 
respondents' desired occupation varies '^hen arrayed on the basis of a number 
of other variables. The desired occupation in that, of all occupations kno»<m 
to the respondent, each would most like to have. The value of the desired 
occupation was determined by assessing it a number, from A through 9, consis- 
tent v;ith the values developed in a modified version of the North-Hatt 
occupational prestige scale. The ntimber A represents the least prestigious 
occupations, while 9 represents those of (»reatest prestige. 

In Table 1, the "no response" and "unlnterpretable" responses (categories 
1 and 2) are included to nlve the reader an opportunity to be familiar ^^th 
the entire sample and to obtain an Indication of the extent to uhich sub- 
sequently reported response represents the study sample. It vill be noted 
that twice as many males as fenalos failed to Indicate a desiied occupa- 
tion and t.hat about four percent of each $TO}xp provided a desired occupa- 
tion which could not he coded. The latter included fatuous remarks ("I 
vant to be a millionaire"), obscene suggestions, and sincere connents which 
simply defied placement in the prestige scale. 

\nother general connient, relevant to Table 1 as ''ell as All others 
in vhich occupational prestipe is a pertinent variable, regard? the central 
tendency function of occupational prestige. The majority of students 
projected occupations In the crest ige cati'gorles of 6 and 7. For this 
reason, trends frequently are most vl'slble through investigation of the 
peripheral values. 
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Males projected desired occupations of greater prestige than did 
females^ Table 1^ despite the fact that slightly greater percentages of 
males appeared In the lowest prestige categories* females probably were 
expressing common role values of the socletv In their apparent belief that 
high prestige occupations were beyond their aspirations. 

It could be assumed that the personal characteristics vMch would 
motivate a person to engage In extensive club membership In high school 
would also serve to Induce high occupational aspirations. Table 2 Indicates 
that Increased years of club membership were In fact associated with pro- 
jections of higher prestige of desired occupation | although an optimum 
relationship seems to have been reached somcv^here around 8-9 years of mem- 
bership. The same kind of reasoning aoplles to performance of offlcershlp 
functions within school clubs ^ and Table 3 Indicates that the expected 
relationship was borne out. So few students Indicated more than 3-5 years 
of offlcershlp that the analysis could not be carried beyond that point. 
Continuing the same theoretical assumption^ Table 4 Investigates the 
relationship betv^een years of participation In varlsty sp.^rts and the 
prestige of the desired occupation. Mille ImDerfect^ there t^^as a tendency 
for higher prestige to be associated with Increased years of athletic 
participation. 

The high school curriculum of the students xras related to the prestige 
of desired occupation ^ (Table 5) t;lth those in the college preparatory course 
projecting the highest prestige occupations. The relationship for voca- 
tion education majors was particularly clear since they composed both the 
largest percentaf;e In the least prestigious occupations and placed no 
respondents In the highest prestige rating. 
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respondents '/ere requested to name the occupation In vhlch they 
actually expected to engage follov:lng completion of their education, ''or 
some this v;ould mean at the end of high school vrhlle for others It t'ould 
Include some degree of adveuiced education. In most studies of t^ls general 
nature there Is a tendency for the piestlge of expected occupations to be 
noticeably less than that of desired occupations, a tendency which has been 
given the name "occupational goal deflection." For this samolc, there was 
a remarkable similarity In the prestige of both the desired and expected 
occupation, as reflected in Table 6. Effectlvelv, t!:ose who expressed desired 
occupations of low prestige expected to engage In occupations of low prestige, 
and vice versa. 

i'ural to urban migration Is a fact of life In our society, affecting 
young a**, well as older persons, ''espondents vera renuested to Indicate 
whether they planned to leave the area of residence on a permanent basis 
when able, .;hlch over half did, and this factor was related to tho prestige 
of their desired occupation. Table 7. The trend was for those planning to 
move also to aspire to occupations of higher preftlge. 

Some of the students had beer promised a job upon graduation. Table 8 
indicates that the prestige of desired occupation tended to be less 
for these respondents than for those vho had no such promise. 

Respondents were requested to note whether they nlanned to enter a 
four year college in the fall — the first following high school graduation. 
The prestige of desired occupation for those with such plans clearly ex- 
ceeded that of those who did not plan entry. Table ^, 

Attention turns to those students who did not plan entry Into a four 
year college in tie fall, in Table<» I'^-U. Tn those tables we note that 
students who desired to attend a four year college, those who thought thev 
would attend i four year college at anot'-er time, and those "ho had planned 



for some other form of continued education, all had a tendency to hip.her 
occupational prestige projections than the students r^ho did not share 
those characteristics. The reasons for nonattendanc^^ at a four year college 
did not clearly relate to desired occupation prestige;, but students who 
cited expense Included a greater proportion with high prestige of desired 
occupation than did those who noted personal disinterest or other educa- 
tional plans. 

In addition to asking students whether they planned fall entrv into 
a four year college , we applied the more stringer t criterion of requiring 
them to name the collef^e they would attend. In Table 14 It is shovm that 
ability to name the college clearly was associated with increased prestige 
of desired occupation. 

The relationship between having had a nrevlous paid job and the 
prestige of the deslied occupation was eaulvocal. Table 13« ^A\ile a greater 
percentage of those vlio had enpaped in paid work had aspirations for high 
prestige occupations, students v;ho had worked for pay also appeared in 
greccer percentages in the lowest prestige categories* 

Table 16 indicates the "fall-out** effect of the prestige of one^p 
father* s occupation. The higher the prestige of the father's occupation 
the greater proportion of students aspiring to jobs of high prestige. 

It was anticipated that the asplratlonal levels of children frm large 
fatri.lles would be depressed., if for no other reason than the practical 
difficulties Involved in obtaining advanced education* Table 17 hints at 
this relationship, but ?lmultaneour>lv Indicates that It Ir not a linear one. 
Evidently variables other than the sheer number of siblings come Into play 
as a young person is considering potential occupations. 
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It is reasonable to assume that th*^ aspirations of young persons 
will vary directly with the aiBOunt of edticational attainment of their 
parents, and Tables 18 and 19 indicate that the condl. ..on generally 
applied for this sample. However, the relationship was not monotonic, did 
not apply in a straight line sequence. IJhile increasing amount of educa- 
tion for either father or mother was associated with increased prestige of 
desired occupation of the student the association was irregular and plotted 
cun'es would be multi-nodal. 

Table 20 investigates the possibility that engagement in a paid 
Job by the mother of the student would be associated with the prestige of 
the desired occupation. Such a relationship was not shown fo exist. 

Carriage may not be the "tender trap" of folklore, but engagement 
in it does involve competition for the time, energies, and resources which 
might otherwise be employed. Or, looking at it from another point of view, 
the "drop-outs" from life, those not willing nor desirous of getting in- 
vovled in all that competition in the marketplace involves, may opt for 
early marriage. Whatever the latlonale, the assumption was maJe that 
students planning early marriage vould project desired occupations of 
lesser prestige, an assumption amply borne out by Table 21. The greater 
the perceived number of years to marriage following high school graduation 
the greater proportion of students aspiring to high prestige occupations — 
although more than ten years to marriage did not add substantially nor 
uniformly to the increase. 

Immigrants to North Dakota projected substantially the same prestige 
levels as did students bom in the State, Table 22. 
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Numerous studies of this peneral nature In the past have 8ho<m 
that aspiration to higher prestige occupations Is associated ti^lth urban 
as opposed to rural residence* The peneral relationship vras born out for 
this sample, Table 23, although not In monotonlc form* 

Summary 

In this chapter It has been shoxm that the prestige of the desired 
occupation projected by a sample of ITorth Dakota hi^^h school seniors v^as not 
randomly distributed, but was associated with a number of socio**econcmlc 
factors* By and large, the associations were consistent vith those established 
in other studies of student aspirations, except for the degree of congruence 
between desired and expected occupations* 

The mechanisms by which the associations are developed have not been 
examined here, either theoretically nor methodologically* The analysis 
is totally descriptive and aimed slnply at establishment that relationships 
do exist between characteristics of tVie respondents, and/or the social 
milieu in which they Interact, and the prestige of the occupatlon<: they 
most desire* 

I^onetheless , the associations shotm do contain implications for persons 
who work with students, particularly personnel of the public schools* 
The exposed relationships should be observed and programs of consultation, 
guidance, curriculum development and the like modified accordlnfly* 
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*In each case, the number Iv parentheses Is the total nuober of students 
In the category, upon tThlch the percentages ara based. 

1 

C represents the value of the contingency coefficient. 

2 

b repr-^.aenta the value of Kendall's Tau b. 
3 

G represents the value of the Goodman-Kruskal Gannna. 

4 

D represents the value of Soraer* s D. 



Table 2. r^eslred Occupation by Huober of Club Eeobenhip* in Percent 
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Table 3. Lesired Occupation by UumLer of Club Officerahlp, in Percent 



Desired 

Occupation ITumber of Officprshipa 



Prestige 0-2 3-5 

PvatinK 077) (137) 

4 1,0 0,3 

5 5,3 2,2 

6 20,1 8,8 

7 35,7 56,9 

8 13,3 13,2 

9 3.8 6,6 

- 83,23 C b G D 

35df ,257 ,156 ,336 ,250 



Table A, Uesire*. Occupation by Years oi ?ar:icipation in Varsity Athletics, 
in Percent 
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Tabic 5. Desired Occupation bv Curriculuc, In Percent 
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Table 6. Desired Occuoatlon by Expected Occupation, In Percent 
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Table 7. iJesirsd Occupation by Probability of *ii prating, in Percent 
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Table 3« Ceslred Occupation by PromLied Job» In Percent 
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Occupation 


Job Promised 




Prestlse 


Yes 


To 


Ratine 


^184) 


(?45) 


4 


2.2 


0.7 


5 


13.0 


3.7 


6 


34.2 


25.9 


7 


26.1 


41.5 


8 


9.0 


14.7 


9 


3.3 


4.3 


- 125.26 


C b G 


D 


21df 


.310 .150 .289 


.227 
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Table 9, Desired Occupation dv Plan an<1 'ttend Collope, in Percent 



Desired 



Occupatlou 


Plan to 


'ttend r.ollep2 


Frestlgs 


Yes 






r^atlng 


(456) 




(6^8) 


U 


0.0 




1.5 


5 


0.7 




8.2 


6 


5.7 




41,0 


7 


48.9 




31.7 


0 


25.4 




6.0 


9 


7.9 




1.7 


x'' - 302.54 


C b 


G 


D 


14df 


.452 -.337 


-.520 


-.415 


Table 10. 


Desired Occupation 


i^y Desire to Attend College, in Percent, 




Uy respondents not planning to Attend IText Fall 


Desire 








Occuoatlon 


"lesire 


to Attend College 


Prestige 


Yes 




lo 


Rating 


(139) 




(551) 


4 


0.0 




2.0 


5 


4.3 




9.1 


e 


26.6 




44.3 


7 


41.7 




20.9 


8 


14.4 




4.4 


9 


4.3 




1.3 


x2 - 52.31 


C b 


G 


I) 


14df 


.200 -.163 


-.304 


-.226 
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Table !!• Daslred Occupation by Tlan to Attend CollegG CtVier Tima^ in 
Percent, by ^esnond-^nts lot Planning to /ttend Uext ^all 



Lesir^d 



Occupation 


Attend College Other Time 


Prestige 


Yes 


Jo 


ilatlnR 


(123^ 


p63) 


4 


0.0 


1.8 


5 


2.3 


9.6 


6 


22.7 


45.1 


7 


42.2 


29.0 


8 


14.1 


4.6 


9 


7.0 


0.7 


x2 • 72.01 


C b G 


D 


14d£ 


.303 -.160 -.317 


-.240 



Desired Occupation by Reasons for not Attending Collepe, in 
Percent, by respondents not Planning to Attend I^^ext Fall 



Desired 


Reason 


for lfon-attendanc3 


Occupation 




Dis- 


Other Ed 


Prestige 


Expense 


interest 


Plans 


Fvatlnn 


(93) 


(196) 


(251) 


4 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


5 


6.5 


14.6 


2.4 


6 


37.e 


38.4 


45.8 


7 


32.3 


28.3 


37.8 


8 


6.5 


3.0 


8.4 


9 


7.5 


0.5 


1.6 


- 144.04 


C b 


G 


t 


56df 


.182 .133 


.190 


.139 
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Table 13, Desired Occupation by Plans for IIon-T'our Year College F.ducation, 
In Percent, by respondents not Planning to Attend ^Text T'all 



Desired 






uccupation 


Other Form of Education Planned 


Prestige 


Yes 


1^0 


ratinR 


(A 79) 




A 




A. 2 


5 


6.1 


13.1 


6 


A3.A 


33.5 


7 


33.2 


29.3 


r» 
U 


6.5 


5.2 


3 


2.1 


1.6 


- 35.92 


C b C 


D 


14df 


.218 -.076 -.127 


-.09A 


Table 14. 


• 

i:eslred Occupation by "Collepe Ilaiced", In Percent, by 




"lespondents Planning to Attend 


-lext Fall 


Desired 






Occupation 


Nataed College 




Prestige 


ilo 


Yes 


Ratine 


(715) 


(A30) 


A 


1.5 


0.0 


5 


8. J 


0.7 


C 


39.8 


5.8 


7 


32.3 


A9.3 


3 


r^A 


25.6 




2.0 


7.9 


- 293,17 C b G 


D 


21df 


.A46 .331 .513 


.AOS 
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Table lb, i^esired Occupatica by Previous Paid Job, In Percent 



lies ire d 












Occupation 




Had Previous 


?aid Job 


Prestige 




Yes 






:io 


r.atlns 




ion) 






(239) 


4 




1.1 






0.4 


5 




5.6 






4.2 


6 




27.4 






25.1 


7 




36.8 






43.5 


3 




14.7 






10.0 


9 




4.3 






4.2 


- 13.09 


C 


b 


G 




D 


21d£ 


.104 


-.014 


-.003 


-.021 



Table 16. Leslred Occupation by Prcotige of ''ather's Occupation, in 
Percant 



Desired 










Occupation 


Prestige 


of Pather' 


8 Occupation 


Prestige 




r«diuQ 




HlEh 


"atins 


^150) 


(342) 




PC5) 


4 


4.0 


0.3 




0.5 


5 


6.7 


6.1 




3.9 


6 


32.7 


30.4 




22.2 


7 


36.0 


37.1 




41.0 


8 


9.3 


11.7 




16.6 


9 


1.3 


4.4 




4.4 


x2 « 46.60 


C b 


G 


I> 




21df 


.197 .099 


.143 


.100 
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Table 17. Desired Occupation by Total Slblinr'^, In Percent 



















\ 




Occupation 








Number of 


Slbllnfts 






8+ 


Prestige 


vione 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1* at In a 










^224) 


(132) 


C^l) 


(45) 


(79) 


4 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


O.D 


2.2 


0.8 


l.l 


2.2 


0.0 


5 


0.0 


4.3 


4.1 


5.2 


7.0 


4.5 


6.6 


4.4 


5.1 




22.0 


23.<5 


24.1 


23.0 


23.2 


27.3 


30.8 


28.9 


29.1 


7 


35.5 


37.5 


38.2 


38.6 


39.7 


38.6 


28.6 


31.1 


48.1 


8 


22.6 


14.4 


16.8 


12.9 


12.5 


12.9 


17.6 


13.3 


C.3 


9 


0.0 




4.5 


4.3 


3.1 


6.1 


6.6 


2.2 


1.3 


- 53.25 


C 




b 


6 


D 










63df 


.208 


-.031 


-.039 


-.029 











Table 13. Leglred Occupation by Amount of Father's Education, In Percent 



Desired Amount of ^athar'a Education 



Occupation 




Years 






Att 


Comp 


Att 


Corop 


Adv 


Prestige 


-8 


3 


8+ 


12 


Jr.C. 


Jr.C. 


Coll. 


Coll. 


Cegree 


Rating; 


m. 


(254) 


(110) 


(307) 


(21) 


(103) 


leii 


(124) 




4 


0.0 


1.2 


O.n 


2.3 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5 


11.3 


7, J 


5.0 


4.9 


4.3 


5.8 


2.5 


l.C 


1.6 


6 


37.3 


37.4 


33.6 


23.1 


23.8 


27.2 


19.8 


14.5 


7.9 


7 


37.3 


34.6 


37.8 


44.3 


28.6 


43.7 


39.5 


38.7 


27.0 


8 


5.9 


6.3 


11.8 


12.4 


9.5 


10.7 


21.0 


29.0 


30.2 


9 


3.-; 


3.1 


0.8 


4.2 


14.3 


1.0 


7.4 


5.5 


12.7 


- 176.93 


c 


b 




G 


D 










03df 


.361 .163 


.203 


.154 
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Table 19. Desired Occupation by Amount of "other* 3 Educai^lon, in Percent 



Jesired /imount of Ifother's Education 



Occupation 




Years 






ktt 


Con^ 


/tt 


Cotop 




Prestige 






8+ 


12 


Jr.C. 


Jr.C. 


Coll. 


Coll. 


Degree 


Rating^ 


i33i 


^156) 


(126) 


^420) 


sm 




(92) 


(104) 




4 


3.0 


0.0 


0.8 


1.2 


0.0 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5 


6.1 


10.9 


5.6 


6.4 


3.0 


2.7 


2.2 


0.0 


0.0 


6 


30.3 


39.7 


38.9 


28.1 


33.3 


21.3 


14.1 


5.8 


12.5 


7 


39.4 


30.8 


34.1 


40.2 


42.4 


40.0 


44.6 


40.4 


29.2 


8 


6.1 


5.8 


9.5 


12.1 


5.1 


17.3 


25.0 


27.9 


20.8 


9 


3.0 


2.6 


2.4 


4.3 


3.0 


4.7 


5.4 


3.8 


16.7 


- 157.94 


C 


b 




G 


D 










63df 


.344 .146 


.186 


.141 











Table 20. Desired Occupation by Itother Having Paid Job, In Percent 



Desired 






Occupation 


Mother Has Paid Job 


Prestige 


Yes 


No 


Rating 


(505) 


(644) 


4 


O.C 


1.1 


5 


5.0 


5.4 


6 


27.3 


26.4 


7 


36.8 


35.3 


8 


14.3 


13.8 


9 


3.6 


4.7 


7? - 8,3'i 


C b 


G D 


14df 


.034 .033 


.054 .040 
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Table 21. Desired Occupation by Estimated Tine to Ixarrlace, In Percent 



jcslred 

Occupation Sstlmated Years to Marriage 



Pretttige 


1 


2-3 


4-5 


5-10 


10+ 




iZil 


.(237) 


(401) 


(265) 


(99) 


4 


4.2 


1.3 


0.2 


0.4 


3.0 


5 


8.5 


3.0 


3.7 


2.3 


10.1 


0 


32.1 


37.6 


25.2 


17.7 


18.2 


7 


22.5 


35.3 


43.4 


41.5 


28.3 


8 


2.8 


4.G 


14.0 


21.1 


18.2 




1.4 


1.7 


4.0 


5.3 


10.1 


- 135.53 


C 


b 


G 


D 




3Sdf 


.323 


.145 


.194 


.247 





Table 22. Desired Occupation by Nativity^ In Percent 



Desired 



Occupation 


Bom 


in :4orth 


TiAkota 




Prestige 


Yes 






.To 


Ratine 


(823) 






(20P) 


4 


1.1 






0.0 


5 


5.3 






5.3 


6 


26.0 






25.5 


7 


33.9 






38.5 


8 


14.1 






14.9 


9 


4.1 






4.3 


- Q.98 


C b 








14d£ 


.091 .027 


.047 


ro35 





Table 23* liesircd Occupation by Locatioa of Rasideucei In Percent 



Desirec' Location of Residence 



Occupation 








Urban (Population 
l-lf!99 2-5000 


S5 7!e) 




Prestige 


Fam 




-1000 


i)<5500 


25000+ 


PatlnK 


(290) 


(642 


168). 


(112) 




(242) 


P05) 


4 


0.7 


3.1 


0.0 


2.7 


1.3 


1.2 


0.0 


5 


G.2 


6.3 


5.9 


5.4 


5.3 


6.2 


3.3 


6 


27.6 


37.5 


30.9 


25.9 


28.0 


30.2 


17.7 


7 


A4.3 


34.4 


30.2 


39.3 


38.7 


32.2 


38.7 


8 


9.G 


9.4 


14.7 


12.5 


17.3 


13.2 


20.0 


9 


2.8 


3.1 


1.5 


2.7 


1.3 


3.7 


8.2 


- 92.94 


C 


b 


G 


D 








43df 


.270 


.085 


.109 


.002 









Table 24. Expected Occupation by Sex of Pespondent, In Percent 



Expected 

Occupation Sex 



Prestlf^e 


Male 


Fcisaie 


Total 


Ratlnp 


(559) 


(617) 


(1176) 


0 


8.4 


8.1 


8.2 


1 


7.2 


5.2 


6.1 


4 


3.0 


0.6 


1.8 


5 


10.4 


8.1 


9.2 


6 


23.1 


29.3 


26.4 


7 


26.3 


47,7 


34.4 


8 


18.1 


5.7 


11.6 


9 


3.6 


1.3 


2.4 


x^ • 82.80 


C b 


G 


D 


7df 


.250 -.027 


-.043 


-,034 
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FACTORS RELATED TO PRESTIGE OF EXPECTED OCCUPATION 
In this chapter we examine the extent to which there is a relationship 
between a number of personal and socio-economic characteristics of respondents 
and the prestige of their expected occupation^ The latter was determined by 
requesting respondents to name the occupation they would '^expect to get" 
\ipon graduation — from high school or some form of advanced education. 

Tabic 1 indicates that the sex bias was operative, with males more 
frequently expecting occupations of high prestige than did females. Con* 
versely, males more frequently expected occupations of low prestige as well, 
but were not so heavily concentrated in the middle range occupations as 
were females* 

Club membership and club offlcership were directly related to prestige 
of expected occupation, Tables 25-26* Membev^hip beyond 8 years did not 
contribute to increased prestige of expected occupation* Offlcership 
influence could not be determined beyond 5 years due to the limited number 
of respondents Included. Number of years of participation in varsity 
athletics also was directly related to the prestige of the expected occti-- 
pation, even though not monotonically, Table 27. The data appear to support 
a contention that participation In extra-curricular activities is related 
to higher prestige of expected occupation* 

High school curriculum was related to the prestige of the expected 
occupation, with students in college preparatory anticipating the greatest 
proportion of high prestige occupations and those in vocational courses 
lest optimistic, Table 28* Students indicating a general interest in the 
occupation as their reason for expecting to enter it contained the greatest 
proportion with expectations of high prestige occupations » Table 29* They 
were followed by students with altruistic and with reward motivations. Iln- 
surprislngly, but graphically, students expecting to move into an available 
9^ opening contained no respondents with high prestige expectations. 
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Table 30 evidences that the majority of students had made their 
occupational decisions In either their junior or cenlor year of high school* 
There was a slight tendency for higher proportions^ of those making their 
decision earlier to be represented in the highest orestipe occupations, but 
the evidence is inconcluolve* 

i^mong studentr who would fluvl it necessary to migrate to obtain the 
expected occupation, Table 31, and those who planned to migrate in any case, 
Talile 32, migration tended to be associated with some what higher prestige 
of expected occupation, but not substantially so* 

Tables 33 and 34 examine the relationships between t^'o sources of in- 
fluence upon the expected occupation and the prestige of the occupation* 
To the extent that there is any nersonal Influence relationship, it would 
seem that Immediate family members Influence tot^ard occupations of lot;er 
pvestige while teachers, extended relatives, and nonrelated persons influence 
more toward higher prestige occupations. The influence of previous education 
also conduces toward expectation of higher prestige occupations. Certainty 
of entry into the exnected occupation is not a guarantee of hip^er occupa- 
tional prestige. Table 35. Perhaps an a';areness that one is aiming high 
reduces one's confidence of attaining the goal. 

Failure to discuss one's occupation expectation v;ith one's mother 
increased the probability of moving tov^ard a low prestige occupation but 
did not substantially effect the expectation of a high prestige occupa- 
tion. Table 36. The mother's attitude toward the occupation decision, as 
perceived by the respondents, was typicallv favorable. Table 37. None of 
those who considered their mother to have '^een opposed exnected a high 
prestige occupation, but their numbc:rs are ^'.o small as to cast dojibt on 
their Inherent credabillty. Failure to discus<j the occupa^^'^'^ui decision 

ERLC 
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with one*s father al'^o aliphtlv Increased llkollhood of exoectlng a lot* 
prestipe occupation, TaSlc 35, and reooondent tendency to f?lscu«?9 t^ils 
decision tylth the father was less fian It -as for the mother. Fat%ers also 
were seen as favorable to the occu^^atlonal decision, Tablo 3?, although 
by not quite so many &b perceived the moth-r In t Is fashion. An unfavorable 
attitude by the father nas related to Increased proportions exoectlng 
occupations of lov prestige and decreased oronortlons of t'^ose with expec- 
tations for high prestige occupatlono. 

The promise of a Jol follorring hich school f^raduatlon had a depressing: 
effect upon the presMpe of expected occupation, TaVlo 4^, On the other 
hand, planning to attend a four year college "as associated vith increas':d 
prestige of the expected occupation. Table 41, Amonp thooe not nlanninp to 
attend a four year college In the fall. Tables 42-45, prestige of exoected 
occupation vaa higher for those v;ho trould like to attend college, those who 
planned to attend a four year colleps at anot'.er time, an^* those vho gave 
expense as their reason for not attendlnR, For those who had other educa- 
tional plans, the proportion expecting an occupation of low prestige was 
less than for those t-dth no 9uch plans, but the proportion expecting a 
high prestige occupation "-^as not much affected. T>ose respondents who 
-'ere able to name the college of fall ^ntrv, TaMe 46, contained a much 
greater proportion exnecting occupations of high prestige than did those 
unable to do so* 

College ''as perceived as important to hov pliinning nonf arming careers. 
Table 47, ly many more respondents than assltmed imr)ortance to colleRc for 
boys planning to farm, Tablt 47a, /. clear majorltv of respondent? con- 
sidered college important for girls olarnlnp workinf careers. Table 48, but 



r.t?3t considered it of limited importance, or unnecessan', for the girl 
who would be a Uousevife, Table Af^a. Inconsistently, roost respondents 
indicated their belief that collese '»as equally important for r^rla and boys 
uhen no occupational relationships »^ere included in the question. Table 49. 
In Tables A7-48a, it will be noticed that those respondents stressing 
the i'nportance of college contained greater prooortions exoecting occupa- 
tions of hiph orestlpe, an apparent expression of their own commitment 
to education as a means for advancement. Interestingly, this relationship 
did not obtain in reaction to the relative importance of college to boys 
and ei'ls* 

Those who had held a previous paid Job contained a preater proportion 
with expectation of a high prestige occupation. Table 50, but also included 
a greater proportion vith. Icpj occupational pre-^tige expectation, ^rftstlge 
of father's occupation resulted in no such ambiguity. Table 51. Children of 
father's vith high prestige occupations less frequently expected occuoations 
of low prestige and more frequently expected to engage in occupations of 
high piestige. 

It was anticipated that reopondents from large families vould exoect 
occupations of lover prestijxe. As shorn in Table 52, tho expecteH relation- 
ship obtained slightly in the extreme prestige categories, lut th^ evidence 
does not support the anticipation. 

There was a tendency for the prestige of expected occupatiOii to be 
associated vith the amount of education attained by the parents of the 
reapondent. Tables 53 and 34. It is represented more strongly in the 
extreme categories in association with the mother's education. Mother's 
occupancy of a paid job had little influence on expectation of a high 
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prestiee occupation, but did tend slightly to depress tSe proportion of 
respondents t-jHo expected a low prestige occuoatlon, Table 55. 

Anticipation of delayed time to marriage vi&s associated with In- 
creased expectation of Mgh prestige occupations, Table 56. Anticipated 
delay beyond ten years t-ras not incrementlve. 

respondents had essentially the same expected prestige levels re- 
gardless of nativity , Table 57. 

Urban residence was associated t-^ith greater proportion of expectation 
of high prestige occupations, Table 58. The relationship t^as not nonotonlc, 
but the difference in prestige expectation between farm youths and those 
from the larger cities is definite. 
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Table 25. Expected Occuoation by Years of Club Menlerslilnj in Percent 



Expected 



Occupation 






of Membership 




Prestige 


0-2 


3-5 




9-11 


12+ 


Raclnn 


(505) 


(415) 


(112) 


(33) 


(22) 


4 


2,5 


1.0 


CO 


2.8 


0.0 


5 


11.5 


7.6 


4.5 


0.0 


13. G 


# 

u 


30.6 


23.2 


10.6 


16.7 


18.2 


7 


2G.1 


33.4 


43.8 


52.0 


40.9 


8 


11.0 


11.0 


17.9 


C» 3 


4.5 




1.2 


4.1 


1.8 


5.6 


0.0 


- 77.57 


C 


b C 


D 






35df 


.243 


.113 .159 


.131 







Table 26, ):xpected Occupation by Years of Club Officership, in Percent 



Expected 








Occupation 


Years 


of Officershlp 


Prestige 


0-2 




3-5 


?.atlnK 


(977) 




(137) 


4 


1.7 




0.7 


5 


10.2 




2.2 


6 


27.8 




16.8 


7 


32.2 




4G.2 


8 


11.6 




15.3 


9 


2.0 




4.4 


x^ - 59.61 


C b 


G 


D 


35df 


.219 .129 


.272 


.210 
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Tabic 27. li-xnected Gccuocition b*/ yo;ir:^ of Var:;i.ty At letic Partlcioatlon, 
ia i'crcont 



Expected 

Yearj of Hhletlc Tartlclpatlon 



ProsLipa 


1 


2 


3 




5 6 7 


8 


9+ 


r.atinf' 






(74) 


(73) 


(41) 




(27) 


(30) 




4 


1.1 


22 


1.4 


1.4 


2.4 


0.0 


3.7 


3.3 


4.1 


5 


7.8 


IJ.O 




6 • w 


4.9 


12.2 


7.4 


0.0 


2.0 


/• 

0 


24.4 


22. 'J 


21. C 


23.3 


31.7 


22.4 


37.0 


20.0 


24.5 


7 


35.7 


31.5 


40.3 


34.2 


31.7 


23.6 


18.5 


43.3 


42.9 


C 


12.2 


15.2 


i:.2 


10.2 


9.8 


13.4 


22.2 


16.7 


6.1 


9 


3.3 


4.3 


1.1 


4.1 


4,D 


t:.l 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


« 68.31 


C 




B 


G 


r 










63df 


.234 


.U77 


.107 


.0G3 











Table 20. ExiJected Occupation by Ulfh School Currlculmn, in Percent 



Expected 










Occupat iou 




Curriculum 






Prestige 


Gen Ed 


College Prep 


Vo Ed 


Business E< 


Ratinp 


(675 


(244) 


(47) 


(87) 


A 


2.5 


0.0 


2.1 


1.1 


5 


11. C 


1.6 


12.8 


0.2 


c. 


2C.4 


13.0 


40.4 


54.0 


7 


35.0 


38.':; 


34.0 


17.2 


8 


G.3 


24. C 


4.3 


6.9 


9 


1.3 


6.1 


0.0 


0.0 


x2 » 159.22 


C b 


n D 






35df 


.358 .091 


.138 .108 
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Table 10* ExouctGd Occupation by R^air.on for l-atitiw^ t Percent 



uxpected 
3 ecu? at ion 
!'restij-.2 
: atinp 



4 
5 
6 
7 



Gen 
lilt 
(503) 

1.4 

31.2 
37.4 
13.9 
2.': 



Altruistn 
(127) 

C.G 
3.1 
15.0 
59.8 
10.2 
6.3 



'e.ison for ghtr^ 

Influ Kno* 'lodge Openlnp, 
P.Gvard of. Person of Ccc Available 



(204) 


(20) 


(71) 


(22) 


2.0 


7.7 


1.4 


13.6 


10.0 


11.5 


22.5 


40.0 


29.4 


26.9 


3?. 4 


18.2 


32.8 


3B.5 


26.8 


27.3 


12.7 


3.8 


9.9 


0.0 


1.5 


3.8 


0.0 


0.0 



367.30 



4df 



C 

.334 



.107 



G 

.141 



.111 



Table 3j. Expected Occupation by Grade of Entry, in Percent 



Expecttid 
Occupation 



Prestige 


l^th 


11th 


^atlnr. 


(3G7) 


(372) 


4 


3.0 


1.3 


3 


10.1 


9.9 


6 


2o.4 


26.3 


7 


41.7 


34.1 


o 
G 


9.0 


12.9 


0 


1.1 


4.C 


= 372.04 


C 


• 

a 


63df 


.400 


.129 



Orada of r'eclslon 



l'>th 


9 th 


8th 


7th 


(134) 


(70) 


(28) 


(25) 


1.6 


1.3 


0.0 


4.0 


9.2 


11.5 


10.7 


4.0 


33.'. 


34.6 


32.1 


16.0 


34.8 


29.5 


23.6 


36. 0 


13.0 


12. Q 


14.3 


ICQ 


1.1 


1.3 


0.0 


4.0 



G D 
.103 .130 
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Table 31# HxiJCctCid Occupation cy Mnc^sslty of Hi^ratinp to CJbtain, in 
Percent 



Lxpected 






G c cxiu n t i on 


.lacessity of Mifrratinp 


1 ic ^ L JL 'Jyi 


Yes 


.Jo 




(003) 


(491) 


4 


1.5 


2.4 






14.3 


6 


27.5 


27,9 


7 


35.3 


35.4 


U 


14.8 


f}.4 


•> 


2.3 


2.0 








= l')7,84 


C 1> C 


.0 


14Jf 


.370 .019 ,02^^ 


.023 



Table 32. Lxpected Occupation by Probability of ^-igratlnp, in Percent 



^;xpected 






Occupation 


r rob ability of !. 


iRratiup 


Prestige 




lo 


P.atinq 


(033) 


(A?3) 


4 


1.4 


2.3 




7.7 


12.5 


0 






7 


37..) 


31.2 


3 


12.2 


i:>.4 


•3 


2.4 


2.1 


X- » 125, 2B 


C b G 


1 


14df 


,310 .•v)5 .O'^C 
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Taule 33* Lxpected occupation jy Tc-r^on, Ho'-t liif luantlc-^l of decision, 
in for cent 



Expected 
Occupation 



Prc3tif:e 


Kother r 
(173) 


ather 
(126) 


Sister 
(47) 


:^rother 
(64) 


(153) 


Teacher 
(153) 


'clatlvc 
(42) 


Person 
(136) 


4 


1.1 


2.7 


0.0 


4.7 


3.7 


0.0 


2.4 


1.5 


b 


10. ? 


12.3 


10.6 


9.4 


15.3 


0.7 


7.1 


6.6 


6 


29.7 


31.2 


25.5 


20. 6 


22.1 


30.7 


33.3 


25.3 


7 


37.7 


25.3 


43.4 


2'?. 7 


33.1 


43. B 


31.0 


44.1 


o 


0.3 


13. G 


2.1 


14.1 


9.3 


15.7 


16.7 


15. A 


\ 


4.0 


2.7 


0.'^ 


3.1 


2.5 


2.0 


2.4 


1.5 


X- = 24=J.47 C 


l» 




G 


T) 








56df 


.435 


.153 


.107 


.147 









laijld 34. lixpccted Occupation by Influence of Sducation Upon Occuoatlonal 
Pccisioa, in Percent 



Expected 






Extent 


of Influence 




Occupation 




Great 


Quite 






Pre stipe 




djal 


a lot 


littlci 


Kona 


Rating 




(134) 


(355) 


(4t;7) 


(192) 


4 




0.0 


O.C 


1.^ 


5.2 


J 




2.2 


8.2 


11.3 


11.5 


0 




3i.6 


27. ) 


23.9 


26. C 


7 




20.1 


39.4 


35.9 


31.8 


B 




17.2 


11.5 


11.4 


8.3 






3.0 


2.5 


2.G 


1.0 


= 244.7.) 


C 


b 


G 


r- 




2Gdf 


.415 


-.023 


-.030 


-.024 





Taole 35. Sxpccted Occuoation b'<» Cartalntv of :*ntr/, in Percent 











Occupation 




Certainty of Entry 




Prestige 


Certain 


''robabla 


Uncertain 




n32^ 






4 


1.5 


2.0 


2.1 


5 


10.5 


0.3 


10.7 


0 


31.3 


27.3 


23.0 


7 


40.1 


37.3 


27.1 


o 


3.7 


14.9 


10.0 




2.7 


2.3 


1.7 


« 330.56 


C D 


G D 




21df 


.468 -.021 


-.029 -.023 





Table 36. Expected Occupation by Discussion of Occupational Decision vith 
lb the r, in Percent 



Expected 


.Amount 


of r^iscu^bion 




Occupation 


Quite 


Not 


;:!ot 


Prestige 


a bit 


much 


at all 


Rat in p: 


(559) 


(481) 


^7C) 


4 


l.G 


l.r^ 


7.9 


5 


9.3 


0.4 


14.5 


6 


2?. 3 


Zu.O 


15.8 


7 


3).0 


32.3 


23.7 


8 


11.1 


13.1 


10.5 


9 


2.0 


2.5 


2.6 


- 29G.31 


C b 


G J 




21df 


.453 .007 


.'^10 .008 





ERIC 
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Table 37, Expected Occupation by . other^ti? /ttitudo To\;ard ^xcunational 
jJoclsion, in Pjrcent 



Expected 
Occiipatlou 
Prestii^e 
lating 

4 
5 
C 
7 



= 195.17 C 
21df , 309 





I'lothntr's Attitude 




Acrees 


Accents 


Omosftd 


(541) 


(112) 


(1?) 


1.3 


5.4 


5,3 


8.7 


17,9 


10,5 


27,7 


23,'-' 


15.8 


36, e 


25.9 


31.6 


12.2 


12.5 


0." 


2.7 


0.9 


0.0 


b 


G r> 




,033 


. 104 , 08C 





Table 30, Expected Occupation by TJlscu-Jslon of Occupational Decision 
vith Father, in Tiircant 



Expected 




Ar.ount of r'iscugsion 




Occupation 


Quite 


'.lot vary 


;]ot at 


Preetige 


a bit 


much 


all 


Rat lnf» 


(419) 


(;501) 


(160) 


4 


2.1 


l.S 


1.9 


5 


3.6 


^.2 


12.5 


6 


3).l 


24.6 


24.4 


7 


36.0 


36.7 


31.3 


8 


13.8 


11.0 


9.4 


9 


2.1 


2.G 


3.1 


x^ » 2jy.75 


C b 


G D 




21df 


.432 .002 


.003 .002 





ERIC 



Table 3'J># Expected Occupation by ^.ither^s Attituue iOT^ard Cccupatioual 
liecisicn^ In Percent 



im 4t* ¥^ ^h. M ^ A < 1 

LiXpOCl.CCl 








.>ccu^iatlon 




A at or s . LLibUuQ 




rT^stipa 


Agrees 


Accents 


Cpr>osed 


^atinr. 


(376) 


(104) 


(3) 


4 


l.C 


4.8 


3.3 


i 


3.3 


10. 0 


20. C 


0 


27.4 


26.3 


20.0 


7 


37.5 


2C.8 


20.0 


3 


12.1 


11.5 


6.7 


r* 


2.7 


1.9 




rr - 14;,C4 


C b 


G T> 




2&df 


.343 .046 


.002 .067 





Tajle 40« llxuected Occupation by PromiHo of a Job Upon Graduation > 
in Fcrcjnt 



Expected 

Occupation Job Pronlsed 



» 132.74 C b G D 

21df .318 .133 .202 .23 



Prestif^c 


Yes 


:to 


r.atlnr 


(134) 


( '45) 


4 


2.7 


3.7 


5 


ly.'l 


7.2 


o 


-.1.5 


26.1 


7 


2S.5 


37. 




7.6 


12.3 


5 


0.5 


2.-^ 



yyi 



TajU Al. ::x;jected ^ccuoation b" I'Un to ntonC Collopc;, ir. P-^rcert 









Occupatlo.i 


Plan to ,'ttend Coll., 




Prestic'2 


Ves 


:o 


}.atin^. 


(456) 


(OvG) 


4 


0.2 




5 


').7 


14.6 


6 


5.0 


3a. 4 


7 


43.0 


25.2 


3 


22.3 


4.0 


0 


5.'i 





jr = 31;. 97 i b G f 

14df .4^2 -.342 -.521 -.42:- 



Table 42, IJxnected Occu-/.ition by '"•nyire to f ttand Collopo b^' Those not 
Plan.iiaf' Enur; to "our Year Coller-o Text Fall, in PGrct?nt 



Expected 










Occupation 




^cs5rn to 


Attend 


("ollsre 


Prectipc 








•'0 


^^atlnp 








(551) 


A 




0.7 




3. A 


5 




10.1 




15.4 


6 




23.8 




Al.O 


7 




30.2 




24.1 


8 




10.5; 




2.7 






l.A 




0.4 


x^ • 50.37 


r 


b 0 


D 




lAdf 


.2J5 


-.165 -.120 


-.OCA 





RIC 



mi 



Ta il A L'K 


Lx')victcd Occupation rianuad f^oHiTo Attendance at Otuar 




Time by Thoso net 


^launln<> vlntrv to Four Year CoXXepje :^3xt 


















Flan to \ttend College Other Txmrj 






Yes /To 






(128) (5CO) 






0,8 3,4 


i 




7,3 16,'-> 






25,^ 41,6 


7 




32,8 23,8 






11,7 2.5 


9 




3,1 ^,0 


x"^ » 73,13 


C 3 


G ? 


1 LAP 


,3<3 -,104 -,131 -,1S2 


Table 44, 


Sxpect-id Occupation by Ref.ion Not /ttendlnrr Collaj>e by Those 




Jot ?lannia« Entrr to ^our Year Oollapte Moxt '^all, in ?arcent 




Peas 


on for not Attendlnf> College 


UCCUpauXOIi 




Personal Othar 2d 






Disinterest rian<; 


r.atln<? 


(93) 


(123) (251) 


4 


1,1 


6.6 0.4 




15,1 


2/:.. 7 G.{? 


6 


35.7 


31.3 4P.6 


7 


21,5 


20.2 32.3 


8 


6,5 


1.0 4,C 




2,2 


0,0 .:.G 


« 134,25 C b 




5€df 


1 4 3 X 9 X v2 


.21? ,1:3 



Taule 4j. Kxiyoctod Occupation by Ot. ar E.iucit tonal Plau'i by Those /"ot 
?l.iiinln'> Lntr/ tc "^our Viar Oollc'>;r. M^-'rct "'all, in ""ercsnt 



Occu:-«atioa Have Otht^r rf-'ucatlonal Plang 



Prustic*.- Yas I'o 

T..Pthx(x' (479) (191) 

A 1.5 5.2 

5 1-^.0 22.5 

6 A2.C 27.7 

7 27.3 23.0 
u 4.0 3.7 
9 O.P 0.0 

= 4-\70 c; b G r 

14df .21)4 -.073 -.153 -.120 



Taule 46. E,xi>ected Occupation I'V .i'ariin'' of CollefTi; by Thore Planninp to 
Attend ?our Year College I^Text ^all, in Parcent 



Expected 

rained ""ollera 



Prestiga 




Yep 




::o 






(430) 




(716) 


4 




0.2 




2.7 


5 




0.5 




14.4 


6 




3.8 




37.6 


7 




49.1 




26.^ 


8 




22. e 




4.5 






5.3 




0.6 


x^ - 321.27 


C 


b G 


D 




21df 


.403 


.34'» .521 


.427 





Table 47* Expected Occupation by Inmortance of College for Boys Planning 
Farming as Their Occupation, In Percent 



Expected 



Occupation 




Importance of Collese to Nonfarm Boys 


It 469wXg6 




Important 


Indifferent 


Unnecessary 


PvatlnK 




(933) 


(198) 


1241 


4 




1.1 


5.6 


0.0 


5 




8.5 


12.6 


12.5 


6 




25.3 


32.3 


20.8 


7 




35.7 


27.8 


41.7 


8 




12.8 


7.1 


0.0 


9 




2.6 


1.0 


0.0 


x^ - 47.11 


C 


b 6 


D 




21df 


.196 


-.102 -.195 


-.154 





Table 47a. Expected Occupation by Importance of Colleee to Boys ^%o 
Plan to Farm, In Percent 



Expected 

Occupation Importance of College to Famine Boys 



Prestige 




Important 


Indifferent 


Unnecessary 


Hating 




(361) 


(478) 


(118) 


4 




1.2 


2.3 


2.5 


5 




6.1 


10.5 


19.5 


6 




23.7 


28.7 


29.7 


7 




37.1 


34.3 


22.9 


8 




14.4 


9.6 


5.9 


9 




'3.2 


1.9 


0.0 


x^ - 54.83 


C 


b G 


D 




21df 


.211 


-.120 -.175 


-.138 





4 



Table 43. 


Expected Occupation 


bv 


Innortance of College to Clrls Planning 




Ibrkinp, Careers, In 


Percent 




T7 »■ ■» A M ^ y% J 

I!»Xp6CuGCl 










uccupation 


Imoortance 


of Collego to Career 


Cirl3 




Important 




indltierent 


Unnecessary 


Rating 


(92.-) 




(21?.) 


ge) 


A 
•1 


1.5 




2.8 


6.3 


3 


8.5 




11.5 


18.8 


0 


25.7 




30.3 


25.0 


7 


36.1 




27.5 


25.0 


8 


12.3 




10.1 


0.0 


a 


2.3 




i.a 


e.3 


« 35a7 


C b 




<3 D 




21df 


.170 -.074 




-.142 -.112 




Table 48a. 


Expected Occupation by Importance of College to Girls Plannlnp, 




to be Housewives, 


In 


Percent 




Expected 










Occupation 


Importance! of College to Housewives 


Prestige 


lonortant 




Indifferent 


Unnecessary 


RatinR 


(339) 




(59?) 


(229) 


4 


0.9 




1.5 


3.9 


5 


4.1 




9.8 


14.8 


u 


20.9 




27.5 


31.9 


7 


41.0 




34.1 


25.3 


8 


15.6 




11.4 


6.6 


9 


3.8 




2.2 


0.9 


• 74.07 


C b 




C D 




21df 


.243 -.145 




-.200 -.163 





ERIC 
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Table U?* Expected O,:cupatlon by nelatlvc Imnortance of College for Boys 
and Girls ) in Percent 



Expected 


Relative Importance 


of College Education 


Occupation 


Equally Important 


!!6re Important 






lor Doys 


Rating 


(954) 


(ni) 


4 


1.9 


1.4 


5 


8.2 


14.2 


6 


26.1 


27.8 


7 


36.9 


23.6 


& 


11.0 


13.7 


9 


2.2 


2.8 


X « 31.36 


C b 


G r» 


lAdf 


.161 -.050 


-.100 -.080 



Table 50. Expected Occupation by Having Held Previous Paid Job,, in Percent 



Expected 

Occupation Held Previous Job 

Prestige Yes Ho 

Fating (917) (239) 

4 2.1 0.8 

5 9.6 7.5 

6 27 3 23.4 

7 32.5 41.4 

8 12,3 7.1 

9 2.3 2.2 

x^ - 34.79 C b G D 

21df .169 -.001 -.003 -.002 



ERIC 



Table 51. Lxpected Occupation by Prestige of Father* s Occupation, In 
Percent 



Expected 

Occupation Prestige of father* 8 Occupation 

Prestige Low ;Tediun High 

r^ating (150) (342) (5C5) 

4 4.7 2.3 0.9 

5 13.3 11.1 6.0 

6 28.7 28.7 23.9 

7 28.7 31. C 39,5 

8 10.0 9.4 13.8 

9 0,0 2.0 3.1 

* 51.38 C b G r? 

21df .206 .142 .201 .158 



Table 52. Expected Occupation by Total '.luinber of Siblings, In Percent 



Expected 

Occupation Number of Siblings 

Prestige 1 2 345678+ Fone 

Hating (104) (220) (233) (224) (132) (91) (45) (79) (31) 

4 1.0 0.9 1.3 3.1 1.5 1.1 2.2 3.8 3.2 

5 5.8 5.5 9.0 12.1 9.1 5.5 15.6 16.5 9.7 

6 25.0 28.2 26.2 22.8 29.5 29.7 26.7 25.3 29.0 

7 36.5 38.4 35.2 35.3 35.6 27.5 22.2 39.2 19.4 

8 13.5 13.6 9.9 10.3 10.6 14.3 13.3 5.1 25.8 

9 3.8 3.2 2.6 0.9 2.3 4.4 2.2 1.3 0.0 

x^ « 69.89 C b G D 

63df .230 -.039 -.048 -.037 



Table 53. Expected nccuoatlon by Years of Father's Tducatlon, in T>Grcent 



Expected Years of leather's Education 



Occupation 

Prestige 

Rating 


-8 

(.^1) 


8 

(254) 


8+ 
(11?) 


12 


Att 
Jr. C. 

(21) 


Corp 
Jr. c. 
(103) 


r.tt 
Coll 
(81) 


Comp 

(.011 

(124) 


A >t«* 

i\aV 

(53) 


A 


2.0 


2.8 


2.5 


2.6 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


5 


9.8 


11.3 


13.4 


3.8 


4.8 


13.6 


5.2 


1.6 


3.2 


6 


37.3 


34.5 


23.6 


25.1 


23.8 


26.2 


25.9 


15.3 


9.5 


7 


25.5 


31.9 


29.4 


40.1 


38.1 


35.0 


34.6 


40.3 


31.7 


8 


9.8 


5.9 


10.1 


7.5 


14.3 


10.7 


17.3 


23.4 


30.2 


n 


2.0 


1.2 


o.o 


2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 


4.0 


11.1 


X* » 162.35 


C 


b 




G 


D 










63d£ 


.348 




168 


.206 


.161 











/ 



Table 54. Expected Occupation by Years of 'Mother's Education, In Percent 



Expected Years of Toother's Education 



Occupation . 










Att 


Comp 


Att 


Cont) 


Adv. 


Prestige 


8- 




8+ 


12 


Jr.C. 


Jr.C. 


Coll 


Coli 


Degree 


Rating 


(33) 


(156) 


(126) 


(420) 


(33) 


(150) 


(Q2) 


(104) 


(24) 


4 


3.0 


3.3 


1.6 


1.9 


0.0 


0.7 


2.2 


'^.0 


0.0 


5 


24.2 


16.7 


14.3 


9.0 


6.1 


5.3 


3.3 


1.0 


4.2 


6 


24.2 


3i%5 


35.7 


27.6 


33.3 


20. 7 


14.1 


14.4 


12.5 


7 


18.2 


:4.4 


28.6 


36.4 


45.5 


36.7 


46.7 


42.3 


25.0 


8 


9.1 


6.4 


5.6 


9.3 


6.1 


16.7 


21.7 


20.2 


25.0 


9 


3.0 


i.9 


0.8 


1.4 


0.0 


4.0 


4.3 


2.9 


12.5 


x^ - 159.10 


C 


b 




G 


D 










63df 


.345 


.179 


.224 


.175 
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Table 55. Expected Occupation by Tother Maving a Paid Job, in Percent 



Expected 

Occupation 'tothar 

Prestige Yes No 

Ratinp, (505) (644) 

4 1.6 1.9 

5 7.7 10.2 

6 26.1 26.6 

7 35.0 34.0 

8 12.5 11.2 

9 2.2 2.5 

» 10.08 C b G D 

14df .092 -.002 -.003 -.002 



Table 56. Expected Occupation by /jiticipated Tire to carriage, in Percent 



Expected 












Occupation 




Anticipated Years to 


I'^arria^e 




Prestige 


1 


2-3 


4-5 


5-10 


10+ 


PatinR 


IZii 


^237) 


(401? 


(265) 


(99) 


4 


2.8 


2.5 


1.0 


1.9 


4.0 


5 


25.4 


12.7 


7.0 


4.9 


10.1 


6 


33.8 


37.1 


24.4 


20.4 


26.3 


7 


19.7 


32.1 


40.4 


35.5 


25.3 


8 


1.4 


3.8 


12.5 


18.5 


11.1 




0.0 


0.8 


2.0 


3.0 


6.1 


x^ - X16.86 


C 


b G 


D 






35df 


.302 


.102 .131 


.103 







Table 57. Expected Occupation by North nakota ^latlvity, in Percent 



Expected 

Occupation >!orth Dakota lattvity 



Prestige Native Irmal grant 

F.ating (823) (20">) 

4 1.8 2.4 

5 9.6 3.2 

6 24.9 27.9 

7 35.4 33.2 

8 12.3 12.5 

9 2.3 2.9 

x^ - U«.34 C b G D 

14dl- .10^ .046 .077 .060 



Table 58. Expected Occupation by Location of 'tesidence, in Percent 



ERIC 



Expected 



Location of "lesidence 



w ^ 

Prestige 
Rating 


farm 
(290) 


PJ^F 
(64) 


-1,000 
(68) 


1-1,99':> 
(112) 


2-5,000 
(75) 


5-25,000 
(242) 


25,000f 
(305) 


4 


1.4 


1.6 


7.4 


2.7 


1.3 


1.7 


1.0 


5 


12.4 


15.6 


4.4 


3.9 


9.3 


9.9 


5.2 


6 


30.3 


37.5 


29.4 


28.6 


26.7 


22.3 


20.0 


7 


37.6 


25.0 


36.8 


35.7 


38.7 


29.8 


36.1 


8 


7.6 


9.4 


11.8 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


17.7 


9 


1.7 


3,1 


1.5 


1.8 


1.3 


1.7 


4,3 


x^ - 105.13 


C 


b 


G 










49df 


.286 


.052 


.065 


.051 
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/ACTOrs llELATEr TO E^liCATIONAl RiTECT/iTION 

In this chapter \ie examine the extent to which there Is a relation- 
ship between a number of personal and socio-economic characteristics of 
respondents and their expectation of attending a four year college, The 
latter was detemlned by accepting as >>ona fide college entrants only those 
respondents able to name the college they would attend In the fall follot'/lnfr 
high school graduation, 'v^lle stringent, this criterion prevented undue 
Inclusion of Individuals whose aspirations ml?ht exceed reality* 

Males and females expected to attend college In anproxlmately equal 
proportions, Table 50, v7lth females holding a slight edge. 

Membership and offlcershlp In school clubs vas associated idth expec- 
tations of attending college, Tables 60 and 61» tdth increased participa- 
tion related to higher proportion of college attendance* Membership beyond 
eleven accumulated years did not add to expectation of higher education* 
And limited offlcershlp prevented analysis beyond five years* Participa- 
tion In varsity athletics was not associated with expectation of college 
attendance In any patterned manner, Table 62* 

The association bet'^een prestige of desired occupation and expectation 
of college entry Ttas completely monotonlc. Table 63* Increasing prestige 
aspirations were uniformly associated with Increasing percentages of college 
expectation* 

Students In the college preparatory curriculum, logically, expected 
In large proportion to attend college. Table 64, although one third of them 
did not* Very few students In the vocational education curriculum had such 
expectation, nor did many of those In the business educational curriculum* 
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Tlie correlation bett»een prestige of exoficted occupation and expec- 
tation of college entry uas high, Table 'tS. students expecting to 
participate In occupations of Ickj prestige expected to attend college, 
V7hlle nore than half of Chose percelvinp entrv into high prestige occupa- 
tions concluded that they would* 

Plans to migrate from the area of present residence were associated 
with expectation of collepe entry , Table 66» 

With one exception, no particular pattern of relationship developed 
between the person nost influential of occupational decision and plans for 
college entry. Table 67. The exception was that expectation of college entry 
was greatest among students v;ho had perceived a teacher as most influential 
of the occupational decision. This relationship is given additional support 
by the data of Table 68 wherein increasing influence of prior education 
upon the occupational decision is accompained by increasing proportions of 
students with collegial expectation. 

Expectation of college entry was not associated ^^ith the certainty 
of tntry into the expected occupation. Table f"^* 

Failure to discuss the occupational decision with the mother vas 
associated v;lth an increasing expectation of college entry, Table 70. This 
condition did not pertain for discussion of the occupational decision with 
the father. Table 72. On the other hand, agreement with the occupational 
decision by the mother and by the father was associated with increased 
expectation of college entry, Tables 71 and 73, 

Turning to considerations relating to the educational decisions of 
respondents, we find only vague and perhaps nonmeanlngful patterns of 
association between the person most influential of the educational decision 
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(whether attending collej^e or not) and the expectation of college entry. 
Table 74. Projected attendance rate nas hlp:;.?st ainon(> those who perceived 
the sister as most Influential. Attendance rate among those con^^lderlng a 
teacher most Influential v;as second highest. Fathers , perhaps because they 
foot the bill I vrere perceived as most Influential by the third highest 
attendance rate. This latter finding Is Inconsistent with the findings of 
most aspirations studies, vrhlch find the mother exerts more Influence than 
the father on college plans. The preseac data are considered from a 
somevrhat different point of view and cannot be considered to r;;;rute those 
previous findings. 

Discussion of the educational decision ^*dth the mother and with the 
father, Tables 75 and 77, was positively associated t^th expectation of 
college entry. The attitude of both the molber and the father, Tables 76 
and 78, also had a monotonlc relationship to expectation of college entry. 
Perception of decreasing parental approval of th(^ educational decision was 
associated ^^Ith decreasing proportions of respondents expressing colleglal 
expectation. 

There was a direct association be r^^een the degree of perceived Influence 
of prior education upon the educational decision and the expectation of 
college entry. Table 79. 

Perceived Importance of college for vouths of variant occupational 
aspiration ^ras associated with respondent expectation of college entry. 
Tables 80-83. College v^as seen as more Imoortant for bovs plannin'* non-* 
farming careers^ and for girls planning v;orkinr careers, ^mt rei?:ardles8 of 
the hypothetical career patterns Involved, tho^e respondents who considered 
college most important included greater proportion:; ^;hose o^^m expectation 

ERIC 
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was of college entrv. A kind of symbolic jjcn^ralizatior function seems 
to be involved* Slmilarlv, those uho considered collejre erually important 
for girls and boys, Table 84, included more »»V.o planned college entry than 
was true for those who thought college more Important for hovs, 

respondents who had not 1 ad a previous paid job Included ilightlv more 
students with college expectations. Table 85, but the differences rrere small. 

Several family characteristics seem to have been associated rlth 
expectation of college entrv, As the prestige of the father's occupation 
Increased, the proportion of respondents anticipating college entrv in- 
creased also. Table 86. Havino; hut one or f 'o siblings x*as associated with 
greater expectation of college entry. Table 87, but the absence of any 3lblin«»s 
was not. Generally, an increased level of educational attainment by eitner 
the mother or the father was associated with increased expectation of 
college entry. Tables 88 and ^5, Expectation of college entry was slightly 
higher among students whose mother did not have a paid job. Table 90, 

Perception of increased length of time to marriage bv resnondents was 
associated with increased exoectation of college entry. Table 91, alt'iough 
delay beyond 13 years detracted from rather than increased the percentage 
of students expecting college entry, 

Pespondents not native to Korth Dakota projected a somev»hat higher 
rate or college entry than did native bom students. Table 92, 

Students living on faros did not expect to enter college in as large 
proportion as those living in the largest cities. Table 93, But the an- 
ticipated entry levels in the intervening residence categories were un- 
ordered. Students living In the onen country, but not on farms, had the 
lowest anticipated entry rates. 



Table 59, Educational i:x-)ectatlon bv Sax, in "ercent 



mi 



Educational Male Fenale 

Exnectatlon (559) i^^Ii 

College 35,6 37,4 

Non-college 59,2 59,0 

" 4,54 r b G ^ 

5d« ,062 -,007 -.014 -,007 



Table 60, Educational Exoectatlon by Years of Club I^erebershlp, in Percent 



Years of Club Membership 



Educational 


0-2 


3-5 


6-3 


5-11 


12+ 


Expectation 


(565) 


(419) 


(112) 


(36) 


(2?) 


Colle{>e 


25,8 


4'',1 




66,7 


36,4 


Ko" college 


70,1 


4a, 9 


44,6 


33,3 


59,1 


- 90,31 


C b 


G 


VI 






25df 


,267 -,204 


-,344 


-,185 







Table ^1. Educational Exnectatlon by Years of flub Officershlp, In Percent 



Years of Club 'r tlcershlp 



Educational 0-2 3-5 

Expectation (977) (137) 

College 34,0 59,9 

Non-colleg*^ 62,2 32.1 

x^ - 79,71 C b Ct D 

25df ,251 -,177 -,417 -,234 



Table 62. I-ducatlonal Expectation by Year<^ of Varsity /thletics, in Percent 



Yaars in Athletics 
Educational 1 2 3 A 5 

Expectation (90) (02) (74) (73) 141) 

College 38.9 38.0 33.ft 42.5 39.0 

Non-college 58.Q 55.4 59.5 50.7 61.0 

x^ - 63.58 C b 0 ?> 

45df .226 -.092 -.153 -.OSl 



c 


7 


0 


9+ 


1421 


(27) 


(30) 


1491 


55.1 


44.4 


50.0 


46.9 


40.8 


51.9 


40.'^ 


49.0 



Table 63. Educational Expectation by Prestige of Desired Occupation, 
in Percent 



Prestige of Desired Occupation 



Educational 
Expectation 


5 

(61) 


6 

(316) 


7 

(450) 


8 

Pill 


College 
Non-college 


4.9 
93.4 


7.9 
88.6 


47.1 
50.0 


67.5 
25.8 


J- - 308.04 C 


b 


6 


D 





30df .463 -.357 -.548 -.300 



9 

69.4 
22.4 



fable 64. Educational Exoectation by Hi^h School Curriculum in Percent 



Curriculum 

Educational Gon. Ed. Coll. Pret . Voc. Ed. Bus. Ed. 

Exoectation (675) 12441 i471 

College 32.7 63.9 6.4 12.6 

Won-college 39.1 7.6 4.1 6.5 

- 13S.24 C b C O 

25df .338 -.036 -*067 -.035 



mm 



Table 65. Educational Expectation bv T^restige of Expected Occupation, 
In Percent 



Prestlpe of Expected Occupation 
Educational Lot*; High 

Expectation (439) (56R) 

College 9.3 58.5 

Uon-coUege 87.9 37.1 



- 288.10 C b 



lOdf .454 -.365 -.590 -.351 



Tabl« 66. Educational Expectation by Probability of T'ovlng, In Percent 



Probability of ' ovlnR 
Educational Yes Tb 

Expectation (633) (433) 

College 40.0 28.6 

Kon-college 56.2 66*5 

x^ - 31.10 C b G .0 

lOdf .160 .112 .205 .107 



Table 67. Educational Expectation by Person tost Influential of 
Occupational Decision, in Percent 









Influential Person 




















Other 


Other 


Ed. !tother 


Father 


Sister 


Brother 


Friend 


Teacher 


Relative 


Person 


Exp. (175) 


(186) 


1471 




^163? 


(153) 


1421 


(136) 


Coll. 36.6 


34.4 


42.6 


25.0 


32.5 


51.6 


28.6 


42.6 


Uon-c. 6J.7 


61. 


53.2 


70.3 


63.8 


44.4 


69.0 


52.2 


X « 53.5. 


C 


b 


G 


r> 








40df 


.218 


-.048 


-.072 


-.037 
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Tabla 63. Educational Expectation bv Hducatioaal Influence on 
Occupational Declalon, In Percent 







Educational Influence 




Educational 


Great Deal 


Quite a Bit 


^^erv Little 


None 


Expectation 


(13A) 


p55) 


(457) 


(l'^2) 


College 


40.3 


3^.7 


35.4 


30.2 


A'on-collego 


55.2 


54.0 


60.8 


67.7 


x^ - 30.69 


C b 


G D 






20df 


.178 ,081 


.133 .06<) 







Table 69. Educational Expectation bv Certainty of Entry into Expected 
Occupation, In Percent 







Certainty of Entr/ 




Educational 


Certain 


Relieve 


?!ot Sure 


Expectation 


(332) 




(291) 


College 


30.7 


41.3 


34.4 


Non-college 


65.7 


53.6 


62.2 


x^ - 22.62 


C b 


G r 




15df 


•137 -.0^3 


-.006 -.003 





Table 70. Educational Expectation by Discussion of Exoectation with 
1. other, in Percent 



Extent of Discussion vith Mother 





Quite a 


Not Very 


Not At 


Educational 


Bit 


^luch 


ni 


Ex'jectation 


(559) 


(481) 




College 


35.4 


36.3 


39.5 


Uon-college 


61.2 


57.8 


56.6 


r? - 16.93 


C b 


G D 




15df 


.120 -.^04 


-.007 -.003 
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Table 71. Educational Ejp^octatlon by ■lother'n Attitude Toward Expected 
Occupation, In Percent 



•totber*3 Attitude 

Educational Agrees Accepts 

F ; * on (041) (112) 

College 37,1 29,5 

Non*'College 58,7 66,1 

- 20,05 C b G D 

15df .130 ,052 ,129 ,066 



Table 72. Educational Expectation by Mscusslon of Expectation with 
Father, In Percent 



Extent of Discussion with Father 



Quite a :^ot Very Not at 

Educational Bit Much All 

Expectation (419) (501) (160) 

College 36.3 36,9 34.4 

Hon-college 60,1 58,3 61.9 



X* - 12,32 C b G I? 

15df ,104 .026 .045 .023 



Table 73. Educational Expectation by 'ether's Attitude To»»ard Expected 
Occuoatlon, In Percent 



father's Attitude 

Educational Agrees Accents '>ppo8ed 

Expectation (876) (104) ^301 

College 37.7 29,8 23,3 

Non-College 59.1 66.3 73.3 

x^ • 55,44 C b G D 

20df .217 ,068 ,153 ,080 



Table 7A. Educational Expectation by Person Most Inflxientlal of 
Education Decision » in Percent 



Influential Person 















Other 


Other 


Ed. !tother 


Father 


Sister 


Brother 


Friend 


Teacher 


itelative 


Person 


Exp> (263) 


^187) 


(82) 


(84) 


(152) 




(20) 


1991 


Col. 35.0 


A2.2 


58.5 


34.5 


38.2 


44.7 


20.0 


39.4 


Non-c. 60.8 


53.5 


41.5 


60.7 


59.2 


54.1 


75.0 


57.6 


- 128.85 


C 


b 


6 


D 








40df 


.329 


-.030 


-.045 


-.024 









Table 75. Educational Expectation by Discussion of Educational Cccision 
With Mother, in Percent 



Educational 
Expectation 

College 
Non-college 

x^ - 81.66 
15df 



C 

.257 



Extent of IHscussicn with Mother 
Quite a Bit Not Very Much 

(612) (431) 



45.6 
49.8 



b 

.183 



G 

.338 



30.2 
65.9 



.175 



Not at All 
1951 

9.5 
86.3 



Table 76. Educational Expectation by Mother's Attitude Toward Educaticnal 
Decision, in Percent 



Educational 
Expectation 

College 
Non-college 

x^ • 68.94 
15df 



C 

.237 



Mothexl/l Attitude 
Agrees ktttpZB 

(901) (147) 

41.8 21.8 
54.3 72.8 



b 

.OL- 



G 

.199 



D 

.100 



Opposed 

sm. 

12.3 
82.5 



FRir 



xxmi 



Table 77* Educational Expectation bv Discussion of Educational Decision 
with Father* In Percent 



Extent of Dlscusalon with Father 

Educational Quite a Dlt Not Very Much Not at All 

Expectation (490) ^A71), (136) 

College 48.0 31.4 15.4 

Non-College 47.6 64.8 79.4 

« 79.04 C b G D 

15df .257 .176 .311 .161 



Table 78. Educational Expectation by Father's Attitude To^^ard Educational 
Decision » In Percent 



Father's Attitude 

Educational Agrees Accepts Opposed 

Expectation (843) (147) (51) 

College 42.3 21.1 15.7 

Non-college 53.7 74.1 82.4 

2 

X - 62.76 C b 6 D 

15df .230 .064 .146 .072 



Table 79. Educational Expectation by Educational Influence on Educational 
Decision, In Percent 



Influence of Educatloa 





Great 


Quite 


Very 




Educational 


Deal 


a Bit 


Little 


None 


Expectation 


(160) 


(389^ 


(453) 


(158) 


College 


41.3 


39.6 


35.1 


30.4 


Non-college 


52.5 


56.3 


61.6 


65.2 


x^ • 34.55 


C b 


G 


D 




20df 


.168 .043 


.071 


.037 
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Table 80. Educational Expectation by Iniportance of CoXlege for Boys 
Planning Nonfaro Occupations, In Percent 







Inportance of Collexe 


unnecessary 


Educational 


Important 


Indifference 


Expectation 


(933) 


^198) 


i24i 


College 


40.8 


18.7 


12.5 


Non-college 


54.8 


78.8 


70,8 


x^ - 73. 6A 


C b 


G D 




15df 


.242 .f67 


.410 .205 





Table 81. Educational Expectation by Importance of College To Boys l^o 
Plan to Farm, in Percent 



Importance of College 

Educational Important Indifference Unnecessary 

Expectation (561) (478) (118) 

College 46.2 30.3 15.3 

Non-college 50.4 64.6 78.8 

x^ « 67.31 C b G D 

ISdf .232 .163 .291 .151 



Table 82. Educational Expectation by Importance of College to Girl? 
Planning Working Careers, in Percent 



Importance of College 
Educational Important Indifference 

Expectation (929) (218) 

College 39a 26.1 

Non-college 56.8 68.8 



x^ - 32.60 C b G 0 

15df .164 .099 .240 .122 
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Table 83. Educational Expectation by Importance of College for Girls 
Planning to be Housewives, In Percent 







Importance of College 




Educational 


Important 


Indifference 


Unnecessary 


Expectation 


(339) 


(599) 


(229) 


College 


51.3 


35.1 


18.3 


Non-college 


A2.8 


61.3 


78.2 


« 91.68 


C b 


6 D 




15 df 


.268 .217 


.376 .198 





Table 84. Educational Expectation by Relative Importance of College for 
Boys and Girls, in Percent 



As Important for Girls as for Boys 
Educational Yes No 

Expectation (954) (212) 

College 38.3 29,2 

Non-college 58.1 64.6 

2 

X - 35.47 C b G D 

lOdf .171 .044 .111 .057 



Table 85. Educational Expectation by Having Had Previous Paid Job, In 
Percent 



Previous Paid Job 
Educational Yes No 

Expectation (917) (239) 

College 36.5 38.1 

Non-college 59.5 57.7 

J- - 42.65 C b G D 

15df .187 T.013 -.032 -.016 
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Table 86. Educational Expectation by Prestige of Father's Occupation, In 
Percent 



Prestige of Father's Occupation 



Educational 




Low 


Medium 


High 


Expectation 




(150) 


C3«2) 


(585) 


College 




22.7 


31.0 


A5.0 


Non-college 




75.3 


64.9 


51.5 


X - 68.79 


C 


B 


6 D 





15df .237 -.139 -.244 -.126 



Table 87. Educational Expectation by Total Number of Siblings, In Percent 









Number of Siblings 








Ed. None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 or more 


Exp. (31) 


(104) 


(220) 1 


t233l 


(224) 


(132) 


1911 


(45) 


(79) 


Col. 35.5 


44.2 


46.8 


35.2 


34.4 


32.6 


37.4 


35.^ 


-.0.3 


Non-c. 58.1 


50.0 


49.5 


58.8 


62.5 


63.6 


59,3 


64.4 


79.7 


« 119.83 


C 


b 


G 




D 








45df 


.304 


.111 


.167 


.086 









Table 88. Educational Expectation by Years of Father's Education, In Percent 



Years of Father's Education 











Att. 


Comp* 


Att. 


COIBp* 


Adv. 


Ed. -8 


8 




12 


Jr.C. 


Jr.C. 


Coll. 


Coll. 


Degree 


Exp. (51) 


(254) 


(119) 


(307) 


(21) 


(103) 


iiil 


(124) 


1631 


Col. 23.5 


18.1 


27.7 


39.4 


47.6 


34.0 


58.0 


61.3 


63.5 


Non-c. 76.5 


78.7 


68.1 


57.3 


47.6 


63.1 


39.5 


31.5 


28.6 


x^ • 185.67 


C 


B 


G 




D 








45df 


.369 


-.241 




.358 


-.188 
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Table 89, Educational Expectation by Years of Mother* s Education, In Percent 



ERIC 



Years of Mother's Education 







Att 


COBtp 


Att 


Coop 


Adv 


Ed. -8 


8 


8+ 12 Jr.C. 


Jr.C. 


Coll. 


Coll. 


Degree 


Exp. (33) 


^156) 


(126) (420) (33) 


(150) 


m. 


^104) 


(24) 


Col. 12.1 


16.0 


16.7 37.6 24.2 


50.0 


59.8 


60.6 


62.5 


Mon-c. 84. 8 


82.7 


8U.2 58.6 72.7 


47.3 


34.8 


32.7 


20.8 


x^ - 220.31 


C 


b G 


D 








4Sdf 


.397 


-.276 -.420 


-.220 









Table 90. Educational Expectation by Mother's Having a Paid Job, in Percent 



Mother's Having a Paid Job 
Educational Yes No 

Expectation (505) (644) 

College 35.0 38.5 

Non-college 60.4 57.9 

x^ - 27.64 C b 0 D 

lOdf .151 -.030 -.059 -.031 



Table 91. Educational Expectation by Anticipated Years to Marriage, in 
Percent 

Anticipated Years to Marriage 
Educational One Year 2-3 Years 4-5 Years 5-10 years Tff" + 

Expectation (71) 

College 5.6 
Non-college 90.1 

x^ - 102.22 C b 

25df .284 -.141 -.223 -.116 



(237) 


1^4011 


12651 


(99) 


23.2 


42.4 


48.7 


36.4 


73.8 


53.6 


47.5 


60.6 


6 


D 
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Table 92. Educational Expectation bv North Dakota Nativity, in Percent 



CGUCa wXOlia X 

Expectation 




Native 
(823) 


Nativity 


IiDiDlgrant 

(208) 


College 
NoQ- college 




36.9 
59.7 




42.3 
52.9 


» 26,60 
lOdf 


C 

• 148 


b 

-.068 


G D 
-.137 -.072 





Table 93. Educational Expectation by Location of Residence, in Percent* 



Roaidence 

Urban 

Educational Farm RNF -1000 1-1999 2-5000 5-25000 250OOf 
Expectation 

College 34.7 18.2 41.2 34.0 34.2 27.6 51.1 

Non-college C5,3 81.8 58.8 66.0 65.8 72.4 48.9 



*Table developed independently of computer program package. No statistics 
computed. 



Table 94. Number of Club Memberships, by Sex, in Percent 







Sex 




Number of 




Male 


Female 


Memberships 




(559) 




0-2 




54.6 


42.1 


3-5 




32.7 


38.2 


6-8 




6.4 


12.3 


9-11 




2.0 


4.1 


124- 




1.8 


1.9 


x^ « 29.04 


C 


b G D 




5df 


.155 


.141 .251 .126 
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RELATIONSHIPS 0^ RFSPOv^r^^TS^ SEX TO VARIOUS FACTORS 

The preceding chapters have dealt ^'Ith the occupational aspirations and 
expectations of respondents , and v^lth their educational expectations, inves- 
tigating the manner In which those variables ^rere associated x^lth a numher 
of personal and socio-econoinic categories into nhich respondents could be 
incorporated* The next three chapters deviate from this emphasis upon the 
occupational and educational expectations of the students, avid are devoted 
instead to investigation of associations between the sex and re^^idence 
categories and numerous other factor? descriptive of th^. respondents. In 
effect, these three chapters constitute a de^^crlption of the sample ordered 
on the bases of sex and residence* 

Female respondents engaged in more extensive club membership and officers- 
ship, Tables 94 and 93* Greatct pronortions of males were located in the 
college preparatory curriculum. Table ^6, v?hlle females predominated in 
the business education curriculum* 

Females had more freauently selected cheir expected occupation on the 
basis of altruism, and less frequently for the potential ret^ards it offered, 
Table 97* Both femalas and males had made the occupational decision basically 
in the latest years of their education, and the percentages of those makinp 
the decision in each grade varied little. Table ^8* 

.'alea and females equally perceived a necessity of migrating to obtain 
the expected occupation. Table 99, but females ^^^ere more prjne to intend to 
migrate without regard to occupational necessity. Table 100* It might be 
noted in passing that this is a continuance of an old tradition* 

ERLC 
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Males tended to consider their occupational decision to have been 
more Influenced by their father, while females considered the mother to 
have been cure influential, Table 101. This sex role relationship continued 
\;ith the perceived Influence of siblings, ''emtles considered their prior 
education to hsve had more influence upon their occupational decision than 
did males, Table 102. 

Females tended to be somewhat more certain of entry into their expected 
occupation. Table 103. 

Female respondents had tended to discuss their occupational decision 
more extensively '/1th their mothers than had males. Table 104, and to per- 
ceive their mothers in agreement with that decision more frequently than did 
males. Table 105. A greater propor of males than females had discussed 
the occupational decision at length v/ica their fathers. Table 106, but the 
respondents shoi/ed no appreciable sex bias in consideration of the extent 
to which their father agreed with the occupational decision taken. Table 107, 

^'ore males than females had a promise of a job upon graduation from 
high school. Table 108. But respondents Planned to enter college in almost 
Identical proportions, Table 109. 

Mithin the group not planning college attendance, males and females 
exhibited nearly equal desire to go to college. Table 110, but males planned 
in greater proportion to attend at some other timft» Table 111. Peasons 
for failure to attend coll'^pe in the fall "ete essentially identical for 
both sexes except that males were slightly taore prone to cite an interven- 
ing obligation. Table 112. Tales expres'ied possession of alternative 
educational plans in slightly greater proportions than did f'-.males. 
Table 113. 
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Ability to name college of entrv — the ultimate criterion of 
attendance for purposes of this studv — did not vary much betveen males 
and females, Table 114* \1hat difference there v^as favcired female respondents* 

Reason for selection of the named college was cuite equally distributed 
among female and male respondents , Table 115, excent for the catep^ory of 
specialized offering which vas named by a greater proportion of females # 
Anticipated colle^^e major differed greatly by sex, \'lth females expecting 
enrollment more extensively in liberal i^Tts, education, and professional 
curricula, nhile males were found more frequently in the categories of 
agriculture, engineering, and technical fields. Table 11C*# 

Females considered their mothers to have been mor'^ influential of 
their educational decision than did males. Table 117, and males by a con- 
siderably greater extent considered their fathers to have been most in- 
fluential* The sex bias continued vlth respect to the influence of aiblinps* 
Females responded more frequently to the influence of a friend and to an 
"other" person* Teachers had not been most influential of the educational 
decision for many respondents of either sex* 

Females had discussed their educational decision extensively with 
their parents more frequently than had males. Tables 118 and 120* The 
disparity was considerably preater regarding discussion with the mother* 
Perception of a favorable attitude tm^ard the educat ional decision bv 
parents of the respondents was high and about equal between males and fe* 
males. Tables 119 and 121* Neither males nor females considered their fathers 
to have been favorably disposed as frequently as they considered their 
mothers to exhibit this attitude, with the dlsoarity somewhat greater for 
females* A greater proportion of males than females considered their prior 
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education to have exerted great Influence upon their educational decision, 
Table 122, a fact counterbalanced by their simultaneously greater declara^- 
tlon of no Influence of prior education vhatsoever^ 

A greater proportion of females perceived college as Important for 
each of the occupational types and sex statuses regarding vhlch the question 
was asked. Tables 123-126. Females also considered college equally important 
for girls and for boys more frequently than did males. Table 127. 

A largtt proportion of females had held a previous paid Job, Table 128, 
but not so large a proportion as was the case for males. 

Greater proportions of females anticipated marriage In relatively few 
years following graduation from high school. Table 124, with greater 
proportions of males anticipating Intervention of considerable numbers of 
years. 
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Table 95. Number of Club Offlcershlps, by Sex, in Percent 



XLIII 



Sex 

Number of Male Female 

Offlcershlps ilS?! (617) 

0-2 83.0 83.1 

3-5 10.4 12.8 

6-8 0.7 1.3 

9-11 0.0 0.2 

12+ 0.2 0.0 

x^ - 11.51 C b G D 

5df .098 .073 .191 .095 



Table ?6. High School Curriculum, by Sex, In Percent 



Curriculum 

General Education 
College Prep. 
Vocational Education 
Business Education 

x^ - 62.63 C b 
Sdf .234 .019 



Sex 

Male Female 

(523) (556) 

62.7 62.4 

25.8 19.6 
7.1 1.8 
2.5 13.3 

G !> 

.036 .018 



Table 97. Reason for Entering Expected Occupation, by Sex, in Percent 



Sex 





Male 


Reason 


(519) 


General Interest 


48.0 


Altruism 


2.5 


Reward 


22.5 


Influence of Person 


3.7 


Kr :vledge of Occupation 


6.7 


Opening Available 


2.9 


^ - 91.98 C b 


G 



D 

7df .278 -.000 -.001 -.000 



Female 

15731 

44.3 
19.9 
15.2 
1.2 
6.3 
1.2 
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Table 98* Grade Decided Upon Entry to Expected Occupation » by Sex, In 
Percent 







Sex 




Grade at 


Male 






Decision 


(559) 




(617) 


12th 






32.1 


11th 


30.6 




32.6 


10th 


15.2 




16.0 


9th 


7.0 




6.3 


8th 


2.5 




2.3 


7th 


2.5 




1.8 


6th 


1.3 




0.8 


5th 


0.5 




0.6 


4th and less 


1,6 




1.6 


x^ - 5.53 C 


b G 


I 




9df .068 


.004 .006 


.003 





Table 99. Necessity of Migrating to Obtain Expected Occupation, by Sex, 
In Percent 







Sex 




Necessity of 




Male 


Female 


Migrating 




(559) 


(617) 


Yes 




51.2 


51.4 


No 




41.7 


41.« 


x^ - 0.54 C 


b 


6 D 




2df .006 


.003 


.005 .002 





Table 100. Probability of Migrating, by Sex, In Percent 



Probability of 
Migrating 




Male 

^559) 


Sex 


Female 

16171 


Yes 

No 




49.7 
41.0 




57.5 
33.1 


JC^ • 8.29 C 
2df .083 


b 

-.067 


G 

-.126 


D 

-.063 
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Table 101* Person Most Influential of Occupational Decision, by Sex, 
in Percent 



Sex 

Influential Male Female 

Person (491) (575) 

Mother 10.2 21.7 

Father 27.5 8.9 

Sister 1.0 7.3 

Brother 10.8 1.9 

Friend 13.2 17.0 

Teacher 11.8 16.5 

Other Relative 3.9 4.0 

Other Person 10.8 14. A 

K - 144.03 C b G D 

8df .345 .049 .074 .037 



Table 102. Influence of Education on Occupational Decision, by Sex, 
in Percent 



Sex 

Educational Male Female 

Influence (559) (617) 

Great Deal 9.3 13.3 

Quite a Bit 28.8 31.4 

Very Little 38.8 38.9 

None 19.5 13.5 

x^ - 11.73 C b C D 

4df .099 -.072 -.121 -.060 



Table 103. Certainty of Entry into Expected Occupatioot by Sex, In Percent 



Sex 



Male Female 

Certainty (559) (617) 

Certain 25.6 30.6 

Believe 44.4 42.3 

Not Sure 25.8 23.8 

x^ « 4.24 C b G D 

3df .060 -.033 -.057 -.028 
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Table 104. Discussion of Occupational Decision with Mother, by Sex, 
In Percent 



Sex 

Extent of Male Female 

Discussion (549) (603) 

Quite a Bit 36.6 59.4 

Not Very Much 49.9 34.3 

Not At All 9.8 3.6 

x^ - 64.95 C b G D 

3df .231 -.204 -.364 -.188 



Table 105. Mother's Attitude Toward Occupational Decision, by Sex, 
in Percent 



Mother's 
Attitude 


Male 
(550) 


Sex 

Female 

^603) 


Agrees 

Accepts 

Opposed 


78.2 
11.8 
1.5 


84.7 
7.8 
1.8 


x^ - 10.01 
3df 


C b G 
.092 -.008 -.022 


D 

-.011 


Table 106. 


Discussion of Occupational Decision with Father, by Sex, 
in Percent 


Extent of 
Discussion 


Male 
(527) 


Sex 

Fenale 

{591) 


Quite a Bit 44.4 
Not Very Much 39.7 
Not At All 12.0 


31.3 
49.4 
16.4 


x^ - 23.54 
3df 


C b G 
.143 .130 .229 


D 

-.115 
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Table 107. 


Father's Attitude Toward Occupational Decision, by Sex, 
in Percent 






Sex 


Father's 


Male 


female 


Attitude 


(527) 


(590) 


Agrees 


77.2 


79.5 


Accepts 


10. A 


8.3 


Opposed 


1.9 


3.4 


• 5.56 


C b G 


D 


Adf 


.070 .007 .018 


.009 



Table 108. Promise of a Job Upon Graduation, by Sex, in Percent 







Sex 




Job 


Male 




Female 


Promised 


(559) 




(617) 


Yes 


20.8 




11.0 


No 


75.7 




84.6 


x2 - 21.86 


C b G 


D 




3df 


.135 .107 .260 


.132 




Table 109. 


Plan to Enter Four Year College Next Fall, 


by Sex, in Percent 



Sex 

Plan to Male Female 

Enter College (559) (617) 

Yes 38.6 38.9 

No 59.6 59.2 



x2 - 0,05 C b G D 

2df .006 -.004 -.009 -.004 
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Table 110. Desire to Attend College bv Those Not Planning to Attend 
Four Year College Next Fall, by Sex, In Percent 









Sex 




Desire to 




Male 




Female 


Attend 




(343) 




<378) 


Yes 




19.8 




18.8 


No 




76.4 




76.5 


- 0.49 


C 


b 6 


I) 




2df 


.026 


-.001 -.004 


-.002 





Table 111. Plan to Attend College at Some Other Tine by Those Not Planning 
to Attend Four Year College Next Fall, by Sex, In Percent 







Sex 




Plan to 


Male 


Female 


Attend Collese 


(342) 




{377} 


Yes 


20.5 




15.4 


No 


76.0 




80.4 


x^ - 3.28 C b 


6 n 






2d£ .067 .047 


.112 .056 






Table 112. Reason for Not Attending College by Those Not Planning to 


Attend Four Year College Next Fall, 


by Sex, 


In Percent 






Sex 




Reason for 


Male 


Female 


Non-attendance 


(298) 




(323) 


Expense 


15.4 




14.6 


Family Opposition 


0.0 




0.9 


Personal Disinterest 


31.2 




32.5 


Inadequate Gradas 


0.7 




0.3 


Intervening obligation 


3.4 




1.9 


Other Educational Plans 


39.9 




40.9 



G D 
.013 .006 
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Table 1X2. Other Educational Plans by Those Not Planning to Attend Four 
Year College Next Fall, by Sex, In Percent 



Have Other 
Educational Plans 


Sex 

!1ale 
(342) 


Female 
(373) 


Yes 

No 




68.4 
25.7 


65.7 
27.6 


- 0.64 
2df 


C 

.029 


b G D 
.011 .023 .011 




Table 114. 


Ability to 
Percent 


Name College of Attendance Next Fall, by Sex, In 


Named 
College 




Sex 

Ttale 
(559) 


Female 
(617? 


Yes 

No 




35.6 
61.5 


37.4 
60.3 


x^ - 2.62 
3df 


C 

.047 


b G D 
.014 .029 .014 





Table 115. Reasons for Choice by Those Naming Four Year College of 
Attendance Next Fall, by Sex, In Percent 



Sex 



Reason for 


Male 




Female 


Choice 


(222) 




(247) 


Nearness 


19.4 




21.5 


Reputation 


9.5 




8.5 


Specialised Offering 


30.6 




39.3 


Family Tradition 


3.2 




2.4 


Friend is Going 


0.5 




0.4 


Inexpenftlve 


4.1 




5.3 


x^ - 12.97 C b 


G 


D 




8df .164 .051 


.081 


.040 
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Table 116. Projected Collepe Major, by Sex, In Percent 









Sex 








Female 


Major 


(132) 




(175) 


Liberal Arts 


18.9 




26.9 


Education 


6.1 




28.0 


Agriculture 


6.1 




0.6 


Engineering 


12.1 




0.6 


Other Technical 


31.1 




13.1 


Other Professional 


9.8 




18.9 


- 66.02 C b 




G 


D 


7df .420 


.035 


-.053 


-.027 


Table 117* Person Most 


Influential of Education Decision, by Sex, 


In Percent 














Sex 


Influential 




Male 


Female 


Person 




(494) 


(566) 


Mother 




22.9 


26.5 


Father 




23.5 


12.5 


Sister 




3.6 


11.3 


Brother 




12.6 


3.9 


Friend 




11. V 


16.6 


Teacher 




7.9 


8.1 


Other Relative 




1.2 


2.5 


Other Person 




6.9 


11.5 


• 79.09 C 


b 


G 


D 


8df .263 


.063 


.095 


.048 


Table 118. Discussion of Educational Decision with Mother, by Sex, 


In Percent 














Sex 


Extent of 




Male 


Female 


Discussion 




(549) 


(603) 


Quite a Bit 




42.4 


62.9 


Not Very Much 




44,6 


30.8 


Not at All 




11.8 


5.0 


x^ - 53.67 C 


b 


G 


D 


3df .210 


-.205 


-.372 


-.191 
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Table 119. Mother's Attitude Toward Educational Decision, by Sex, in Percent 







Sex 


Mother* s 


Male 


Female 


Attitude 


(5A9) 


(603) 


Agrees 


76.0 


80.3 


Accepts 


13.3 


12.3 


Opposed 


6.2 


3.8 


yC" - 4,78 


C b G 


D 


3df 


.064 -.032 -.074 


-.037 


Table 120. 


Discussion of Educational Decision with Father, by Sex, in Percent 






Sex 


Extent of 


Male 


Female 


Discussion 


(528) 


(589) 


Ouite a Bit 


42.0 


45.5 


Not Very IHich A3.0 


41.4 


Hot at All 


13.8 


10.7 


x^ - 5.55 


C b G 


D 


3df 


.070 -.056 -.102 


-.051 


Table 121. 


Father's Attitude Toward Educational Decision, by Sex, in Percent 






Sex 


Father* s 


Male 


Female 


Attitude 


(527) 


15891 


Agrees 


74.0 


76.9 


Accepts 


15.0 


11.5 


Opposed 


4.4 


4.8 


- 2.91 


C b G 


D 


3df 


.051 -.030 -.067 


-.033 
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Table 122. Influence of Previous Education Upon Educational Decision^ 
by Sex, In Percent 











Sex 




Influence of 






Male 




Female 


Education 






(559) 




(617), 


Great Deal 






15.6 




11.8 


Quite a Bit 






31.3 




3A.7 


Very Little 






37.2 




39.7 


None 






15.0 




12.0 


x^ * 8.19 


C 


b 


G 


D 




4df 


.083 


-.006 


-.010 


-.005 





Table 123. Perceived Inportance of College to Boys Planning Nonfarm 
Occupations, by Sex, in Percent 



Importance 
of College 




Male 
(559) 


Sex 

Female 
(617) 


Important 

Indifferent 

Unnecessary 




75.0 
20.8 
2.9 


83.3 
13.3 
1.3 


x^ - 16.54 
3df 


C 

.117 


b G 
-.115 -.274 


D 

-.139 


Table 124. 


Perceived Importance of College to Boys Planning to Farm, 
by Sex, In Percent 


Importance 
of College 




Itale 
(559; 


Sex 

Female 

(617) 


Important 

Indifferent 

Unnecessary 




47.2 
39.9 
11.4 


48.1 
41.3 
8.8 


x^ - 2.55 
3df 


C 

.046 


b G 
-.024 -.044 


0 

-.022 
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Table 125. 


Perceived Itiportance of College 
Careers, by Sex, in Percent 


1.0 uXriS "Xannin^ woiKAug 








Sex 


Importance 




Hale 


Female 


of College 




(559 


(617) 


Important 




76.6 


81.2 


Indifferent 




20.4 


16.9 


Unnecessary 




1.8 


1.0 


- 4.42 


C 


b P 


D 


3df 


.061 


-.050 -.121 


-.061 



Table 126. Perceived Importancif of College to Girls Planning to be 
Housewives, by Sex, in Percent 



Importance of 
College 


r^ale 
(559) 


Sex 


Female 
(617) 


Important 

Indifferent 

Unnecessary 




23.6 
53.5 
22.0 




33.5 
48.6 
17.2 


x^ - 15.14 
adf 


C b 
.112 -.099 


6 

-.177 


D 

-.088 




Table 127. 


Perceived Relative Importance of College to Boys and Girls, 
by Sex, in Percent 


College as Important 
tor Girls as for Boys 




Sex 

:fale 
(559^ 


Female 

(617) 


Yes 

No 


* 




76.4 
22.4 


85.4 
14.1 


x^ - 16.07 
2df 


C b 
.lift -.096 


G 

-.239 


D 

-.121 
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Table 128, Previous Paid Job, by Sex, in Percent 







Sex 




Had Prevlotis 


Male 




Female 


Paid Job 


(559) 




(617) 


Yea 


84.1 




72.4 


Mo 


13.2 




26.7 


- 37.71 C b 


G 


D 




3df .176 .171 


.405 


.205 




Table 129, Anticipated Years to Marriage, by Sex, 


in Percent 








Sex 


Anticipated Years 




Male 


Fenale 


to Marriage 




(547) 


(612) 


1 




2.2 


9.6 


2-3 




15.4 


25.0 


A-5 




31.6 


37.3 


5-10 




27.6 


18.6 


lOf 




13.7 


3.9 


x^ - 90.59 C b 


G 


D 




5df ,269 -.172 


-.275 -.139 
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RELATIONSHIPS HP RESPONDENTS' P^SirENCE TO VAT^IOUS FACTORS 

Prevxus research has shoim the existence of quantitative socio-economic 
and personal differences between residents of rural and urban areas. In 
this chapter we investigate the extent to which such relationships inhere 
for this sample* 

Greater proportions of females than males were found to be resident in 
most of the residence categories used in the study. Table 130. It is assumed 
that this is more nearly a reflection of drop-out rates than of birth rates. 

Rural respondents did not participate as extensively in club member- 
ship as did urban respondents, Table 131, which may reflect transportation 
difficulties or may be a consequenct of a greater diversity of club offerings 
in the urban schools » Similarly, extensive club officership was — slight , • 
more frequently expressed by urban residents. Table 132. 

The prestige of the desired occupation was great for a larger number 
of urban than rtral residents. Table 133, a common finding lii studies of this 
kind and In part attributable to the tendency of farm boys to give farming 
as the desired occupation. The typical increasing prestige level through 
increasingly urban residence categories is not found here and probably is 
related to the rather intense agricultural nature of the State of North 
Dakota. 

Greater proportions of urban respondents were enrolled in college 
preparatory curricula, TabJe 134. A further reflection upon the absence of 
this curriculum in the smaller rural scuoois is seen in the high proportion 
of rural c ipondents enroi:(.ed in the general education curriculum. Enroll- 
ment In vocational education and in business education curricula also in- 
dicates some residential bias. 

o 
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A greater proportion of the inofst urban respondents had high expected 
occupational prestige levels than did rural respondents, Table 135, This 
fact Is even more meaningful when It Is noted that the occupaMon of fanning 
was classified In the high prestige category. 

Reasons for entry Into the expected occupation varied between the 
residence categories, Table 136, but It is difficult to discern patterns of 
association. More rural respondents ware motivated by general Interest than 
was true of urban students. And more of the urban students indicated po- 
tential reward as their reason for choice. 

School grade of cupatlonal decision remains the last few years for 
most respondents without regard for residence. Table 137, despite a very 
slight tendency for urban residents to have made up their minds in earlier 
school years. 

Predictably, more rural than urban residents considered it would be 
necessary to migrate to obtain the desired occupation. Table 138. Reaidoits 
of the smaller towns felf under even more compulsion to move. But actual 
plans to migrate did not vary so directly with residence. Table 139. '»al£ 
of the residents of the largest urban areas exoressed an intention of 
leaving. 

Residents of the largest urban areas did not consider the mott £ in- 
fluential of the occupational decision in the proportions typical of resi- 
dents of other locations, Table 140, They did tend to put more emphasis 
upon nonfamlly sources of influence, a friend or some other person, more 
frequently than did residents of other locations, but generally speakinp. 
the perception of the most influential person did not follov strict residence 
boundaries. 
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Residents of nhe larger urban areas tended more frequently to consi- 
der that prior education had greatly influenced their occupational decision, 
Table lAl. But those categories also included large proportions of 
iconoclasts who considered prior education to have had no influence. 

Residence bore no absolute relationship to the certainty with which 
respondents viewed entry into the expected occupation, Table 142, with 
the possible exception that urban residents tended to be unsure more frequently 
than farm residents. 

Rural residents tended in greater proportions to discuss the expected 
occupation with their mothers. Table 143, a characteristic carried through 
by farm residents in relation to their fathers. Tabic 145. Rural residents 
also perceived both parents more frequently in agreement with their occupa- 
tional decision than did the most urban residents. Tables 144 and 146. The 
disparity was greater with regard to the attitude of the mother. 

No rural-urban differences in percent of respondents with promise of a 
paid job was discerned. Table 147. 

A greater proportion of the most urban than of rural respondents planned 
to attend college. Table 148. Among those not planning attendance, a greater 
proportion of urbar residents desired to attend. Table 149; a greater pro- 
portion of urban residents planned to attend at some other time. Table 1^0; 
urban residents were more frequently deterred by expense and less often by 
personal disinterest. Table 151; but a lesser proportlcr* of urban than of 
farm respondents had alternative educational plans. Table 152. A considerably 
greater proportion of urban than of rural respondents was able to name the 
college of attendance. Table 153. 
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tieamess of the college played large part in determination of 
attendance choice by urban respondents, Table 154, a not unlikely finding 
given the location of most colleges In the larger towns. Specialized 
curriculum was a dominant reason for choice by all residence categories 
except the most urban. 

Variation in anticipated college major existed between the residence 
categories. Table 155. labile it was not patterned, some rather surprising 
facts are evident, among them the greater enrollment in education curricula 
by farm respondents, and the equivalent enrollment in technical and pro- 
fessional curricula by farm and urban respondents. 

The relatively limited perception of the father as a factor in the 
educational decision by rural youths is a departure from the pattern 
established by the other residential categories. Table 156. Siblings seem 
to have exerted more influence among farm than among the most urban re- 
spondents. 

Farm and urban respondents were basically in agreement regarding the 
degree to which they discussed with their mothers their educational decision. 
Table 157. They were also quite uniform in perception of their mother's 
attitude tward the educational decision. Table 158. The similarity of 
response carried over to discussion of the educational decision with the 
father. Table 159, and perception of the father's attitude. Table 160, with 
slightly greater variation regarding the last factor. 

Varlaticns were expressed by residence in the influence of prior edu- 
cation upon the educational decision. Table 5 61, but the variance did not 
follow any particular pattern. 
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Some Interesting associations developed In relation to residence 
differences regarding the Importance of college# Rural respondents more 
frequently perceived college Important to boys planning nonfarmlng careers 
than did urban respondents » Table 162* Conversely » urban respondents 
somewhat more frequently considered college Important to boys planning 
to farm than did rural respondents , Table 163* This relationship carried 
through to the Importance of college for girls , with farm respondents more 
frequently than rural respondents perceiving importance for girls planning 
working careers i Table 164 , and a greater proportion urban respondents con- 
sidering college Important to housextrlves ^ Table 165* It should be noted 
that the last association Is by the narrowest of margins and would not be of 
meaning In the absence of the foregoing associations* Farm respondents were 
more prone to perceive college equally Important for felrls as for boys than 
was true of urban respondents , Table 166* 

Every other residence category Included greater proportions having 
held a previous paid \oh than was the cMe for farm respondents! Table 167. 
The reason seems not far to seek* One wonders to what extent It may lend 
disenchantment to the life style of the farm rerldent youth« 

Interpretation of the variances In the prestige of the father^s 
occupatloni Table I689 must take Into consideration that farming classified 
Into the high prestige category* 

The educational attainment of parents was greater among urban than 
among farm respondents ^ Tables 169 and 170.- 

The mothers of fewer farm than urban residents had paid jobS| Table 171* 
Percentages of working mothers In the other residence categories were similar* 

Variances In antlclpatf'd time to marriage occurred between the residence 
categories^ Table 172 » with a slight tendency for anticipated delay to be 
greatest among the most urban respondente* 



Table 130. Sex by Residence, in Pp.rc«nt 



Residence 



Farm 
Sex (230) 


(64) 


-1000 
(68) 


1000-1990 
(112) 


rrban 
20)0-5000 
(75) 


5000-25,000 
(247) 


25,00'>f 
(305) 


Male 49.0 
Fern. 51.0 


45.3 
54.7 


47.1 
52.9 


52.7 
47.3 


45.3 
54.7 


47.5 
52.5 


44.9 
55.1 


- 2.98 
7df 


C 

.050 


b 

.028 


G 

,0H 


Ti 

.036 







Table 131. Years of Club Membership bv ^£sldence, in Percent 



Residence 



Yrs. 
Mem. 


Farm 
(290) 


KNF 
(64) 


-1,000 
(68) 


1,0'>'H 
(112) 


Urban 
2,000+ 
(75) 


5,oorM- 

(242) 


25,O00f 
po5) 


0-2 

3-5 

6-8 

9-11 

12+ 


42.8 
31.3 
10.7 
3.4 
2.1 


51.6 
39.1 
3.1 
1,6 
1.6 


44.1 
41.2 
11.8 
1.5 
0.0 


39.3 
33.9 
16.1 
3.6 
3.6 


4?. 3 
26.7 
12.0 
9.3 
2.7 


51.7 
34.3 
8.7 
3.3 
0.8 


52.8 
33.8 
7.5 
1.6 
2.3 


x^ - 47.12 
35df 


C 

.196 


b 

-.052 


G 

-.073 


-.059 
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Table 132. Years of Club Officership by Residence, In Percent 



Residence 













Urban 




of flee r- 


Farm 




-1000 


lOOOf 


200CH- 


5000f 


ahl£ 


(290) 


m 


168). 


(112) 


(75) 


(242) 


0«2 


80.0 


79.7 


85.3 


76.8 


74.7 


89.3 


3-5 


17.2 


9.4 


13.2 


15.2 


17.3 


5.0 


6-8 


0.7 


1.6 


0.0 


2.7 


4.0 


0.4 


9-11 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12+ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


x2 - 54.88 


C 




b 


G 


D 




35df 


.211 




-.082 


-.166 


-.136 





25,000f 
(305) 

85.2 
9.5 
0.7 
0.0 
0.3 



Table 133. Prestige of Desired Occtipatlon by Residence, In Percent 



Prestige 
of 



Residence 



Urban 



Desired 


Farm 


RNF 


-1000 


lOOOf 


2000f 


5000f 


25,000f 


Occu. 


(290) 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


175) 


(242) 


(305) 


4 


0.7 


3.2 


0.0 


2.9 


1.4 


1.3 


0.0 


5 


6.4 


6.5 


6.1 


5.7 


5.5 


6.5 


3.4 


6 


28.4 


38.7 


31.8 


27.6 


28.8 


31.7 


18.6 


7 


46.1 


35.5 


39.4 


41.9 


39.7 


33.9 


40.5 


8 


9.2 


9.7 


15.2 


13.3 


17.8 


13.9 


21.0 


9 


2.8 


3.2 


1.5 


2.9 


1.4 


3.9 


8.6 



- 89.06 
42df 



C 

.270 



b 

.104 



G 

.135 



D 

.110 



Table 134. High School Curriculum by Residence, In Perc<mt 




Curri- 
culum by Farm RNF 
ca tegory (270) (61) 

Gen. Ed. 70.7 73.8 

Col. Prep. 12.6 9.8 

Voc. Ed. 7.4 6.6 

Bus. Ed. 7.0 6.6 

- 106.24 C b 
35d£ .299 .117 




Residence 



lonof 
(96) 



67.7 
24.0 
1.0 
4.2 



G 

.175 



Urban 

2000f 5000f 
(74) (230) 



66.2 
16.2 
9.5 
5.4 



.142 



54.3 
29.1 
0.4 
13.9 



25,noaf 

(268) 

51.5 
35.4 
4.1 
6.7 
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Table 135. Prestige of Kxpocted Occunation Residence, In rcrcent 



Prestige 






T^esidence 








of 
















Kxp. 


farm 




-l''^")0 


l'^00+ 


20'^ 0+ 




?5,^0fVf 


Occ. 


(277) 


(r>2) 


(65) 


(n7) 


(72) 


(22^^) 


(282) 


Low 


46.2 


sr. 5 


43.1 


42.1 


38.0 


37.3 


28.4 


High 


49.1 


38.7 


52.3 


5^5 


52. S 


46.4 


^2.« 


x'^ « 59.50 


c 


b 


G 


n 









14df .226 .066 .097 .O?*) 



Table 136., Reason for Enterlnp F,xT>ected Occupation by Resldenc*?^, in Percent 



^.3 si den ce 



Reason 










^rban 






for 


Farm 


-1000 


lOO-H 


2'i00f 


5norH- 


25,OOOf 


Entry 




(58) 


(62) 


(101) 


(67) 


(233) 


(286) 


Gen. Int. 


51.9 


34.5 


69. A 


37.6 


53.7 


41.2 


42.7 


Altruism 


13.2 


12.1 


8.1 


11.9 




7.7 


13.6 


Peward 


14. 3 


25.9 


9.7 


14.9 


19.4 


24.0 


2'^. 3 


Influen. 
















Person 


1.9 


0.0 


1.6 


5,0 


4.5 


2.1 


2.4 


Knovled. 
















of Occ. 


C.4 


12.1 


1.6 


10.9 


3.0 


5.6 


6.3 


Position 
















Available 


3.4 


3.4 


3.2 


3.0 


1.5 


0.9 


1.0 


- 74.21 


r 


b 


G 










49df 


.252 


.000 


.000 


.00*) 









mil 



Table 137. School Grade of T}eclftlon to Enter Expected Occupation by 
Residence, in Percent 



Residence 













Urban 






Grade of 


Farm 


RNF 


-1000 


1000+ 


2000+ 


500O+ 


25,000+ 


HpcIqI on 








Q12) 


(75) 


(242) 




12 th 


31.4 


28.1 


38.2 


32.1 


29.3 


31.4 


29.2 


11th 


35.5 


29.7 


26.5 


38.4 


28.0 


34.7 


26.9 


10th 


14.5 


15.6 


19.1 


15.2 


22.7 


11.2 


18.0 


9th 


6.6 


9.4 


4.4 


3.6 


8.0 


6.6 


7.2 


8th 


2.8 


1.6 


2.9 


1.8 


1.3 


2.1 


3.0 


7th 


2.8 


7.8 


2.9 


0.9 


1.3 


0.4 


1.6 


6th 


0.3 


1.6 


0.0 


0.9 


2.7 


0.4 


2.0 


5th 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


0.7 


4 th & less 


2.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.9 


0,0 


1.2 


3.0 


x^ « 80.56 


C 


b 


G 


D 








63df 


.253 


-.003 


-.003 


-.003 









Table 138* Necessity of Migrating to Obtain Expected Occupation by Residence, 
In Percent 



Residence 



Necessity 
of 

Migration 

Yes 

No 


Faro 
(290) 


RNF 

Ml 

54.7 
40.6 


-1000 
1681 


100O+ 
(112) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(75) 


5000+ 
(242) 


25,000+ 
(305) 


59.3 
35.5 


69.1 
23.5 


70.5 
25.0 


52.0 
44.0 


47.9 
42.6 


34.8 
56.4 


x^ - 72.49 
14df 


C 

.240 


b 

.105 


G 

.155 


D 

.127 









Table 139. Probability of Migrating by Residence, ir. Fc^:^' f: 



Residence 

Probability Jlrban 

1000+ TOOO+ 500CM- 25,000+ 

(112) (75) (242) (305) 

64.3 60.0 49.2 49.8 

26.8 33.3 38.0 38.4 

D 

-.030 



of 


Farm 


RNF 


-1000 


Migrating 


(290) 


1641 


(68^ 


Yes 


53.1 


51.6 


69.1 


No 


40.3 


40.6 


27.9 


X^ - 25.27 


C 


b 


0 


14df 


.145 


-.025 


-.037 



tlx 

Table 140. Person Most Influential of Occupational Decision by Residence, 
in Percent 



Residence 



Person 
Most 

Influential 


Farm 
(260) 


RNF 
(58) 


-1000 
(61) 


lOOOf 
flOl) 


Urban 
2000f 
(69) 


5000f 
(219) 


25,000f 
(278) 


Mother 


19.6 


19.0 


24.6 


17.8 


21.7 


15.5 


9.7 


Father 


19.2 


15.5 


14.8 


12.9 


21.7 


16.9 


17.6 


Sister 


4.6 


5.2 


6.6 


5.9 


4.3 


3.7 


3.6 


Brother 


7.7 


1.7 


3.3 


9.9 


2.9 


5.9 


4.7 


Friend 


12.3 


13.8 


13.1 


20.8 


13.0 


14.2 


18.7 


Teacher 


13.8 


10.3 


21.3 


8.9 


14.5 


14.6 


15.5 


Other Rel. 


3.8 


10.3 


3.3 


2.0 


7.2 


4.1 


2.9 


Other Per. 


11.5 


17.2 


4.9 


10.9 


8.7 


10.5 


18.7 


- 76.85 


C 


b 


G 


D 








.56df 


.259 


.057 


.068 


.055 









Table 141. Influence of Prior Education Upon Occupational Decision^ in 
Percent 



Residence 



Influence 










Urban 






of 


Farm 


RNF 


-1000 


lOOOf 


200Of 


5000+ 


25,000f 


Education 


(290) 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


im 


(242) 


(305) 


Great Deal 


10.3 


9.4 


8.8 


5.4 


12.0 


12.0 


15.7 


Quite a Bit 


33.8 


21.9 


29.4 


34.8 


22.7 


31.0 


26.9 


Very Little 


38.3 


54.7 


45.6 


40.2 


45.3 


35.1 


36.4 


None 


16.2 


12.5 


14.7 


16.1 


17.3 


15.3 


18.0 


- 43.56 


C 


b 




6 


C 






28df 


.188 


-.026 


-.034 


-.028 







Table 142. Certainty of Entry into Kxpected Occupation by ^^esidence, in . 
Percent 









Residence 








Certainty 










Urban 




25,000f 
13051 


of 


Farm 


RNF 


-1000 


lOOOf 


2000f 


5000f 


Entry 


(290) 


1641 


(68) 


(U2) 


1251 


(242) 


Certain 


29.0 


29.7 


16.2 


31.3 


26.7 


30.6 


27.5 


Believe 




37.5 


50.0 


41.1 


42.7 


38.4 


40.7 


Unsure 


17.6 


32.8 


30.9 


24.1 


29.3 


22.7 


29.2 


- 42.42 


C 


b 


G 


D 








21df 


.186 


.022 




.024 









Table 143. Extent of Discussion of Occupational Decision with Mother by 
Residence, In Percent 



Residence 



Extent of 
Discussion 
with Mother 


Farm 
(284) 


RNF 
(61) 


-1000 
(67) 


lOOOf 
(110) 


Urban 
ZOOOf 
(73) 


SOOOf 
(237) 


25,000f 
(300) 


Quite a Bit 


54.9 


57.4 


37.3 


44.5 


47.9 


51.1 


42.0 


Not Very Much 


38.7 


37.7 


47.8 


47.3 


45.2 


37.6 


46.0 


Not At All 


4.2 


4.9 


11.9 


5.5 


5.5 


4.6 


9.3 


- 46.56 


C 


b 


G 


D 








21df 


.197 


.052 


.076 


.062 









Table 144« Mother's Attitude Toward Occupational Pedsion bv Residence, 
In Percent 



Residence 

Urban 



Mother's 
Attitude 


Farm 
(284) 


RNF 
(61) 


-1000 
(67) 


lOOOf 
(110) 


200C>f 
1731 

84.9 
9.6 
2.7 


500Of 
(237) 


25,000f 
(301) 


Agrees 

Accepts 

Opposed 


83.1 
11.3 
1.8 


83.6 
9.8 
3.3 


79.1 
11.9 
1.5 


84.5 
7.3 
0.9 


80.2 
9.7 
2.1 


79.4 
9.3 
1.0 


- 21.58 


C 


b 


G 


D 









21df .135 -.052 -.104 -.083 



Table 145. Extent of Discussion of Expected Occupation with Father by 
Residence, in Percent 



Residence 



Extent of 
Discussion 
With Father 


Farm 
(278) 


RNF 
(62) 


-1000 
(66) 


lOOOf 
(104) 


Urban 
2000f 
1691 


5000f 
(229) 


25,000f 
(293) 


Quite a Bit 


41.7 


35.5 


34.8 


38.5 


36.2 


36.2 


34.8 


Not Very Much 


47.8 


45.2 


43.9 


36.5 


44.9 


45.0 


45.4 


Not At All 


8.3 


17.7 


18.2 


22.1 


17.A 


11.8 


16.7 


x^ - 32.75 


C 


b 


G 


D 








21df 


.168 


.034 


.048 


.038 









Table 146» Father's Attitude Toward Occupational Decision by Residence^ 
In Percent 



Residence 



Father* s 
Attitude 


Farm 
(278) 


RNF 
(62) 


-1000 
(65) 


lOOOf 
(104) 


Urban 
2000f 
(69) 


500Of 
(229) 


25,0004- 
(293) 


Agrees 

Accepts 

Opposed 


79.9 
12.9 
2.2 


85.5 
0.0 
4.8 


81.5 
7.7 
1.5 


80.8 
8.7 
4.8 


78.3 
11.6 
5.8 


73.4 
9.2 
3.1 


77.5 
8.5 
1.4 


- 44.34 


C 


b 


G 


D 









28df .195 -.078 -.144 -.116 



Table 147. Promise of Job by Pjesldence, In Percent 



Residence 



Promise 
of Job 


Farm 

(290) 


RNF 
1641 


-1000 
(68) 


lOOOf 
(112) 


Urban 

2000f 
(75) 


5000f 
(242) 


25,000f 
(305) 


Yes 

No 


14.5 
83.1 


15.6 
84.4 


14.7 
82.4 


19.6 
77.7 


13.3 
84.0 


17.4 
74.4 


14.4 
82.0 


x2 - 27.43 


C 


b 


G 


D 









21df .150 -.024 -.047 -.038 



laMe 148. Plan to Attend College by Residence, In Percent 



Residence 



Plan to 


Farm 


RTv'- 


-lOOC 


lOOOf 


Attend 


(290) 


(64; 




(112) 


Yes 


35.2 


21.9 


41.2 


35.7 


No 


64.1 


76.6 


58.8 


61.6 


% - 67.33 


C 


b 




G 


14df 


.232 




.140 


-.220 



Urban 

2000f 5000f 25,000f 

(75) (242) (305) 

37,3 28.5 55.7 

60.0 69.0 41.6 

T) 

-.179 



IXII 



Table 149. Desire to Attend College Among Those Not Planning College Entry 
Next Fall by Residence, in Percent 











Urban 






Dm Ire tio 




RNF 


-1000 lOOOf- 


2000f 


5000f 


25,000f 


Attend 


(188) 


(50) 


(40) (72) 


m 


(173) 




Yes 


17.0 


16.0 


10.0 9.7 


19.1 


21.4 


27.4 


No 


80.9 


78.0 


85.0 84.7 


76.6 


72.8 


68.9 


- 19.26 


C 


b 


G 


P 






14df 


.m 




.078 -.140 


-.115 







Table 150. Plan to Attend College at Some Other Time Among Those Not 
Planning College Entry Next Fall by Residence, in Percent 



Residence 



Plan 










Urban 






Later 


Farm 


PJIF 


■1000 


lOOOf 


200Of 


5000f 


25,000f 


Attendance 


(187) 


im 


i40l 


IZII 


(47) 


(173) 


(135) 


Yes 


13.4 


14.0 


15.0 


11.3 


17.0 


20.8 


23.7 


No 


85.0 


80.0 


82.5 


84.5 


76.6 


73.4 


72.6 


x^ « 20.79 


C 


b 


6 




D 






14df 


.167 


-.088 




.163 


-.134 







Table 151. Keeson for Nonattendance Among Those Not Planning College Entry 
Next Fall by Residence, in Percent 



Residence 



Reason for 
Nonattendance 


Farm 

^163V 


RNF 
i44) 

25.0 


-1000 
(39) 


lOOOf 
(62) 


Urban 
2000f 


5000f 
{U7) 


25,000f 
(111) 


Expense 


13.5 


5.1 


11.3 


14.6 


16.3 


18.0 


Personal 
















Disinterest 


34.3 


22.7 


25.6 


38.7 


39.0 


29.3 


29.7 


Other Ed. 














40.5 


Plans 


40.5 


43.2 


43.6 


43.5 


34.1 


40.1 


x^ - 65.63 


C 


b 


G 


D 








56df 


.309 


•.034 


-.045 




.037 







mil 



Table 152. Possession of Other Educational Plans by Those Not Planning 
College Entry Next Fall by Pesldence, In Percent 









P.esldence 








Other 










Urban 




25,OOOf 




r Qcm 




-1000 


lOOOf 


2000+- 


SOOOf 


Plans 


(187) 


(49) 


(40) 


(72) 




(173) 


(131) 


Yes 


71.1 


65.3 


82.5 


63.9 


70.2 


61.3 


66.4 


No 


26.2 


22.4 


15.0 


30.6 


23.4 


31.2 


26.0 


- 19.94 


C 


b 


G 


D 








14df 


.164 


.005 


.008 


.007 









Table 153. Ability to Name College of Attendance by Residence, In Percent 



Residence 



Able to 










Urban 






Name 


Farm 


RNP 


-1000 


1000+ 


2000f 


5000f 


25,000f 


College 


(290) 


(64) 


i682. 


(112) 


iza 


(242) 


(305) 


Yes 


34.8 


18.8 


41.2 


32.1 


34.7 


27.7 


51.1 


No 


64.5 


78.1 


58.8 


61.6 


62.7 


70.2 


44.9 


- 82.60 


C 




b 


6 


D 






21df 


.256 


.086 


.136 


.111 







Table 154. Reason for Choice of College Among Those Planning Entry in 
Fall by Residence, in Percent 



Residence 

Urban 



Reason for 


Farm 


-1000 


lOOOf 


2000f 


5000f 


25,000f 


Choice 


(104) 


(29) 


(42) 


OO) 


(73) 


(172) 


Nearness 


18.3 


34.5 


7.1 


16.7 


12.3 


26.7 


Reputation 










8.2 




of College 


12.5 


10.3 


4.8 


13.3 


7.6 


Specialized 










42.5 


25.0 


Curriculum 


40.4 


37.9 


45.2 


36.7 


Family 














Tradition 


4.B 


6.9 


0.0 


3.3 


4.1 


1.2 


Friend is 














Attending 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Inexpensive 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


0.0 


4.1 


9.3 


x^ • 87.70 


C 


b 


G 


D 






56df 


.396 


-.021 


-.027 


-.021 







Table 155. Anticipated College Major Araonp Tbo^?e Planning College Entry 
Next Fall by Residence, in Tercent 



Residence 

Urhan 



Anticipated 


Farn 


1000+ 


2000+ 


5000+ 


25,000+ 


Major 


(66) 


SIR 


(22) 


(56) 


(110) 


Liberal Arts 


15.2 


18.5 


18.2 


28.6 


29.1 


Education 


22.7 


14.8 


18.2 


14.3 


12.7 


Agriculture 


6.1 


7.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1.8 


Engineering 


7.6 


11.1 


4,5 


7.1 


2.7 


Other Technical 


21.2 


11.1 


27.3 


25.0 


22.7 


Other Professional 


18.2 


14.8 


-.8.2 


12.-^ 


15.5 


x^ » 58.42 C 


b 


G 


D 







49df .399 -.056 -.070 -.054 



Table 156* Person Most Influential of Educational Decision by Residence, 
In Percent 



Residence 



Most 










Urban 






Influential 


Farm 


RNF -1000 


100 0+ 


2000+ 


5000+ 


25,000+ 


Person 


(255) 


1601 


(56) 


(103) 


(66) 


(220) 


(281) 


Mother 


26.3 


18,3 


25.0 


25.2 


30.3 


23.6 


23.5 


Father 


13.3 


16.7 


25.0 


8.7 


12.1 


19.1 


24.2 


Sister 


10.2 


6.7 


8.9 


12,6 


7,6 


4.5 


6.4 


Brother 


10,2 


8.3 


0.0 


11.7 


7,6 


9.1 


4.6 


Friend 


14.1 


20.0 


10.7 


15.5 


12,1 


15.9 


13,5 


Teacher 


9.4 


6.7 


16.1 


6.8 


9.1 


5.9 


7,5 


Other Relative 


2.7 


1.7 


1.8 


1.9 


1.5 


2,3 


1.1 


Other Person 


10.2 


6.7 


5.4 


8.7 


9.1 


8.6 


10.7 


x^ - 72.53 


C 


h 


G 




D 






56df 


.253 


-.034 




.041 


-.033 







Table 157. Extent of Discussion of Fducational Decision with Mother by 
Residence, In Percent 



Discussion 
with Mother 


Farm 
(284) 


RilF 
(61) 


residence 

-1000 
(67) 


1000+ 
(110) 


Urban 
200O+ 
(73) 


5000+ 
(237) 


25,000+ 
(300) 


Quite a Bit 
Not Very Much 
N'ot At All 


56.3 
35.2 
8.5 


59.0 
26.2 
11.5 


56.7 
37.3 
6.0 


53.6 
33.6 
12.7 


46.6 
46.6 
5.5 


49.8 
40.5 
7.6 


53.7 
37.3 
7.3 


x^ » 28.19 
21df 


C 

.154 


b 

-.004 


G 

-.007 


T) 

-.005 







Table 158. Mother^s Attitude Toward Educational Decision by Residence, 
in re r cent 



Pesldence 



Mother's 
Attitude 


Farm 
(284) 


m? 

(61) 


-1000 
(67) 


1000+ 
(110) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(73) 


5000+ 
(237) 


25,000+ 
(300) 


Agrees 


79.2 


72.1 


80.6 


81.8 


75.3 


76.8 


78.3 


Accepts 


14.4 


11.5 


13.4 


10.0 


16.4 


13.9 


11.0 


Opposed 


4.2 


4.q 


3.0 


5.5 


6.8 


5.5 


5.3 


x^ - 27.33 


C 


h 




G 


D 






21df 


.152 




.006 


-.012 


.009 







Table 159. Extent of Discussion of Educational Decision with Father bv 
Residence, in Percent 



"residence 



Discussion 
With Father 


Farm 
(277) 


RNF 
(62) 


-1000 
(66) 


1000+ 
(104) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(70) 


500O+ 
(228) 


25,000+ 
(293) 


Quite a Bit 
Not Very ::uch 
Not at All 


44.4 
46.2 
9.0 


38.7 
35.5 
21.0 


57.6 

23.?- 
10.6 


3^.4 
46.2 
14.4 


38.6 
44.3 
15.7 


41.7 
45.2 
10.5 


46.1 
38.6 
13.3 


x^ - 30.89 
21df 


C 

.164 


b 

-.005 


G 

-.007 


D 


.005 
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Tabic 160. Father's Attitude Toward Educational Decision by Residence, 
In Percent 



Residence 



Father's 
Attitude 


Farm 
(277) 


RNF 
(62) 


-1000 
(66) 


1000+ 
(104) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(69) 


5000+ 
(228) 


25,000+ 
(293) 


Agrees 

Accepts 

Opposed 


80.1 
14.1 
2.9 


69.4 
6.5 
4.8 


69.7 
13.6 
4.5 


75.0 
17.3 
5.8 


75.4 
11.6 
10.1 


72.8 
14.9 
5.7 


76.1 
11.3 
3.8 


» 46.75 


C 


b 


C 




D 







21df .200 -.020 -.035 -.029 



Table 161. Influence of Prior Education on Educational Decision by 
Residence, In Percent 



Pe si denes 



Influence of 
Education 


Farm 
(290) 


RNF - 
(64) 


•1000 
(68) 


1000+ 
(112) 


Urban 
2000 
(75) 


5000+ 
<242) 


25,000+ 
(305) 


Great Deal 
Quite a Bit 
Very Little 
Mone 


14.1 
35.5 
36.6 
13.4 


12.5 
21.9 
48.4 
14.1 


8.8 
35.3 
42.6 
13.2 


11.6 
33.9 
41.1 
12.5 


14.7 
25.3 
42.7 
17.3 


12.8 
35.5 
37.2 
12.0 


15.4 
32.1 
36.7 
13.8 


x^ » 21.18 

28df 


C 

.133 


b 

-.018 


G 


.023 


n 

-.019 







Table 162. Importance of College to Boys Planning Occupational Careers 
Other Than Fanning by Residence » in Percent 



Pesldence 



Importance 










Urban 






of 


Farm 


FNF 


-1000 


1000+ 


2000+ 


5000+ 


25,000+ 


College 


(290) 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


(75) 


(242) 


(305) 


Importance 


84.1 


f32.8 


88.2 


73.6 


81.3 


76.4 


76.1 


Indifference 


14.1 


14.1 


11.8 


19.6 


13.3 


19.8 


16.7 


Unnecessary 


1.0 


3.1 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


2.1 


3.3 


x • 40.86 


C 


b 


Pt 


D 








21df 


.183 


.001 


.021 


.017 
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Table 163. Importance of College to Boys Planning to Farm by Residence 
In Percent 



Residence 

Importance Urban 



of 


Farm 


PNF 


-1000 




2000f 


SOOOf 


25,OOOf 


College 


(290) 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


(75) 


(242) 


(305) 


Important 


51.7 


39.1 


35,3 


40.2 


46.7 


41.3 


57.4 


Indifferent 


37.9 


50.0 


60.3 


50.0 


40.0 


43.0 


31.5 


Unnecessary 


10.0 


10.9 


2.9 


8.9 


10.7 


13.2 


8.9 


- 46.97 


C 


b 


G 


D 








21df 


.195 


-..053 


-.076 




.062 







Table 164. Ijjportance of College to Girls Planning Work Careers b> 
Residence, in Percent 



Importance 




of 


Farm 


College 


(290) 


Important 


85.9 


Indifferent 


12.4 


Unnecessary 


1.4 


x^ - 50.11 


C 


21df 


.202 



Residence 



RNF 


-1000 


1000+ 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


87.3 


85.3 


83.9 


9.4 


14.7 


16.1 


3.1 


0.0 


0.0 


b 


G 


n 



.087 .167 .135 



Urban 






200(>f 


5000+ 


25,000+ 


(75) 


(242) 


(305) 


82.7 


73.6 


71.8 


14.7 


25.2 


23.0 


1.3 


0.4 


2.6 



Table 165* Importance of College to Girls Planning to be Housewives by 
Residence, in Percent 



Residence 



Importance 
of 

College 


Farm 
(290) 


RNF 
(64) 


-1000 
(68) 


noof 

(112) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(75) 


5000+ 
(242) 


25,000+ 
(305) 


Important 

Indifferent 

Unnecessary 


29.7 
53.4 
16.9 


31.3 
51.6 
15.6 


30.9 
54.4 
14.7 


30.4 
55.4 
14.3 


29.3 
45.3 
24.0 


24.0 
49.2 
26.0 


30.8 

48.9 

19.0 


x^ • 25.80 
21df 


C 

.146 


b 

.012 


G 

.017 


D 

.014 
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Table 166, Relative Importance of College to Boys and Girls by Residence, 
In Percent 



College as 




Important for 




Girls as 


Farm 


For Boys 


(290) 


Yes 


86.6 


No 


13.4 






- 31.13 


C 


14df 


.160 



Residence 



RNF 


-1000 


1.000+ 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


71.9 


91.2 


85.7 


28.1 


8.8 


13.4 


b 


G 


D 


.043 


.087 


.071 



Urban 






2000+ 


500f>+ 


25,000+ 




(242) 


(305) 


82.7 


78.1 


76.4 


17.3 


21.1 


21.3 



Table 167. Previous Paid Job By Residence, In Percent 



Wa<i Residence 

Previous Urban 



Paid 


Farm 


RNF -1000 


1000+ 


2000+ 


500O+ 


25,000+ 


Job 


(290) 


(64) 


(68) 


(112) 


(75) 


(242) 


(305) 


Yes 


62.8 


85.9 


77.9 


86.6 


92.0 


76.4 


85.2 


No 


35.9 


12.5 


20.6 


12.5 


6.7 


19.8 


14.1 


x^ « 80.86 


C 


b 


G 




D 






21df 


.253 


-.135 




.254 


-.206 







Table 168. Prestige of Father's Occupation by Residence, in Percent 



Residence 



Prestige 
of Father's 
Occupation 


Farm 
(287) 


RNF 


-1000 
(64) 


1000+ 

(111) 


Urban 
200l>«- 
(74) 


5000+ 
(237) 


25,000+ 
(295) 


Low 

Medium 
High 


4.2 
6»3 
85.4 


11.5 
44.3 
37.7 


25.0 
40.6 
26.6 


23.4 
36.0 
36.9 


17.6 
43.2 
36.5 


19. 

38.4 

34,6 


9.8 
34.9 
47,5 


x^ - 229.76 
21df 


C 

.408 


b 

-.177 


G 

-.238 


D 


.200 
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Table 169. Father's Educational Achievement by Residence > In Percent 



Pesldence 



Father's 

Educational 

Achievement 


Farm 
(290) 


PNF 
(64) 


-1000 
(68) 


1000+ 
(112) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(75) 


5000+ 
(2A2) 


25,000+ 
(305) 


Less than 
8 yrs. 




1.6 


8.8 


8.0 


1.3 


A.5 


2.6 


Completed 
8 yrs. 


33.1 


29.7 


23.5 


23.2 


26.7 


20.2 


8.5 


Attended 
Less than 
H. S. 


n.A 


15.6 


10.3 


1A.3 


6.7 


10.3 


6.2 


Completed 
H. S. 


29.3 


lA.l 


25.0 


26.8 


26.7 


28.9 


2A.6 


At tended 
Jr. Coll. 


2.1 


3.1 


2.9 


0.9 


0.0 


0.8 


1.6 


Completed 
jr. Loll. 


9. 7 


A. 7 


8. 8 


8.0 


A.O 


7.9 


11.1 


Attended 
A-yr. Col. 


5.5 


A. 7 


5.9 


7.1 


12.0 


7.0 


7.9 


Completed 
4-yr. Col. 


2.8 


A. 7 


8.8 


A. 5 


16.0 


7.9 


21.6 


Advanced 
Degree 


0.0 


10.9 


1.5 


5. A 


2.7 


5.B 


10.5 


- 236.59 
63df 


C 

.409 


b 

.190 


G 

.228 


D 

.18*^ 
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Table 170, r*other*s Educational Achievement by Residence, In Percent 



Mother* 3 

Educational 

Achievement 


Farm 
(290) 


RNF 
(64) 


Residence 

-1000 lOOOf 
(68) (112) 


Urban 
2000f 
(75) 


SOOOf 
(242) 


25,000+ 
(305) 


Less than 
8 yrs. 


2.8 


3.1 


4,4 


1,8 


0,0 


4.5 


2,0 


Completed 
8 yrs. 


19.3 


9.4 




17,9 


12,0 


18.6 


3,3 


Attended 
H, S, 


9.0 


14.1 


14*7 


13,4 


14,7 


10.3 


8,2 


Completed 
H, S. 


35.2 


39.1 


29,4 


39,3 


34,7 


31.0 


40.3 


Attended 
Jr, Coll, 


3.8 


0.0 


*»,4 


1,8 


6,7 


2.9 


1,0 


Completed 
Jr, Coll, or 
Bus, School, 
Nursing 


12.1 


12.5 


10,3 


11,6 


16.0 


11-6 


14 8 


Attended 
4-yr, Coll, 


9.7 


4.7 


13,2 


4,5 


9.3 


6.6 


7.5 


Completed - 
4-yr. Coll, 


5.9 


6.3 


8,8 


7,1 


5.3 


7.0 


15,4 


Advanced 
Degree 


1.0 


3,1 


0,0 


1,8 


1.3 


0.8 


4.6 


- 142.60 
63df 


C 

.328 


b 

,097 


G 

,120 


D 

,097 
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Table 171. Mother Having Paid Job by Residence, In Percent ' 



Residence 



Kother 
Haa Paid 
Job 


Farm 
(290) 


PNF 
(64) 


-1000 
(68) 


lOOOf 
(112) 


Urban 
2000+ 
(75) 


5000+ 
(242) 


25,000+ 
(305) 


Low 
High 


21.A 
76.2 


50.0 
48.4 


55.9 
41.2 


55.4 
43.8 


48. 0 
49,3 


47.5 
48.3 


49.8 
48.9 


■ 83.54 


C 


b 


G 




D 







14df .257 -.144 -.219 -.181 



Table 172. Anticipated Years to Marriage bv Hesldence, *n Percent 



Anticipated 






Residence 








Years 










Urban 






to 


Farm 




-1000 


1000+ 


2000+ 


500O+ 


25,000+ 


Marriage 


(288) 


(63) 


i68i 


(112) 


(75) 


(241) 


(293) 


1 year 


4.9 


11.1 


8.8 


4.5 


5.3 


10.4 


3.4 


2-3 yrs. 


20.1 


19.0 


30.9 


26.8 


22.7 


16.6 


19.1 


4-5 yrs. 


38.9 


33.3 


22.1 


33.0 


45.3 


32.8 


33.4 


5-10 yrs. 


22.6 


23.8 


23.5 


18.8 


17.3 


19.1 


29.0 


10 yrs. + 


7.6 


3.2 


10.3 


10.7 


8.0 


10.4 


7.8 


2 

X ■ 64.34 


C 


b 


G 


T> 








35df 


.229 


.024 


.031 


.025 
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CORRELATIVE P^LATTOMSIIIFS OK RrSPvOriDENTS* SEX 
AND RESIDENCE TO VARIOUS I'ACTORS 

The relationships of respondent sex and residence distributions to a 
variety of personal and socio-economic factors have been Illustrated in tho 
two lomedlately preceding chapters. It Is quite likely that these two 
variables do not In fact operate Independently but, rather, correlate with 
one another so that distribution of a given character or relationship may 
differ within the sex variable according to residence. That potential Is 
Investigated In this chapter. 

The reader who has persevered to this point Is well acquainted with the 
structure and the means of Interpreting the tables. Conntent regarding the 
correlative consequences of sex and residence will be exceedingly brief and 
limited to key Issues on the assumption that the interested reader will wish 
to develop fuller meaning from the tables by detailed perusal of them. 

While a clear tendency for urban males and females to hold aspirations 
for occupations of higher prestige Is apparent in Table 176, It Is note- 
worthy that rural girls aspired to occupations in the highest prestige levels 
as frequently as did urban girls. 

The absence of college preparatory curricula in the rural schools is 
evident in the response presented in Table 177. The consequences of this 
limited currlcular diversity for rural students should not be ignored. 

To the extent that prestige of expected occupation is an indicator of 
superior life chances, the advantage shared by urban males and females, 
particularly the former, is distinctly evident in Table 178. 

Urban students appear to be advantaged In occupational competition, 
Table 179, Fewer of them were forced to rely on "general interest" as a 
reason for entry, which may be interpreted as more detailed knowledge of the 
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occupational market than is held by thnlr rural counterparts. It Is of 
Interest to note the greater empnasls upon "reward" as a rationale for 
occupational selection by urban respondents, mahi and female, as veil as to 
point out the apparently greater knowledge of occupations urban females 
evidence. Rural males, probably due to Intention to move into agriculturally 
related occupations, more often Indicated knowledge of occupation as a 
reason for entry than did urban males. 

Several tables appear to Indicate a lesser Influence of the mother 
upon urban than rural females. The person most Influential of occupational 
decision. Table 183; discussion of the occupational decision with the 
mother. Table 186; mother's attitude toward the occupational decision. 
Table 187; and the extent of discussion of the educational decision with 
the mother, Tnble 200; all support this contention. It is refuted by data 
concerning the Influence of the mother uPon the educational decision. 
Table 199, while urban and rural females eaually perceived the mother as 
in accord with the educational decision. Table 201. Conversely, urban 
females were more liable to consider the father to have been Influential 
of both the occupational and educational decision than were rural females. 
Tables 183 and 199, but the limited difference was reflected in the fallur? 
of data in Tables 188, 189, 202, and 203 to substantiate it uniformly. 

Urban males also less frequently considered the mother to have been 
an Influence in their occupational and educational decisions than did rural 
males. Tables 183, 186, 187, 199, 200, and 201. As was the case with the 
female sample, urban males tended to give less Importance than did rural 
males to the Influence of the father upon occupational and educational 
decisions. The differences were not so great as v;as the case with reference 

ERIC 
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to the Influence of the mother and in the Instance of father's influence 
upon the educational decision, Table 199, a much greater proportion of 
urban than of rural males were perceptive of it* 

The variant attitude toward education and its influences between rural 
and urban males seem worthy of mention. More urban students considered edu- 
cation to have had great influence upon their occupational plans. Table 184; 
more of them planned to enter a four year college in the fall. Table 191; 
more of them planned college entry at some other time. Table 193; more t*ere 
able to name the college of entry. Table 106; and more considered prior 
education to have influenced their educational expectations. Table 204. The 
same order of difference characterized the urban females, but typically not 
by as great amounts as was true for males, and in the case of influence upon 
educational expectation the relationship vas reversed. 

By inference, it seems clear that the definition of a working 
career and the concurretit perception of the need to have a college edu- 
cation in order to engage in one is perceived differently by urban and rural 
residents without regard to sex, Tables 205 and 207. Probably the mundane 
acquaintance with the occupational structure possessed by the observant 
urban youth may be considered repnonsible for this condition. It is also 
clear that the sex of the respondent did not affect the tendency of rural 
tesidv'mts to consider college equally important for males and females in 
greater proportion than did urban youths. Table 209. 
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Table 173, Years of Club ' enborsliip bv Sex and ?eoideiice:, In Percent 







Sex 


and Residence 












Males 








Females 




Years of 


l:ural 


Village 


Urban 






Vlllaee 


Tlrhan 


Membership 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 




(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


0-2 


50.7 


48.4 


57.5 




38.4 


38.3 


46.8 


3-5 


38.4 


31.2 


30.7 




40.6 


30.9 


33.0 


6-8 


4.9 


10.8 


6.1 




14.2 


18.1 


9.5 


9-11 


2.0 


3.2 


1.5 




3.7 


8.5 


3.1 


12+ 


1.0 


3.2 


1.9 




2.3 


3.2 


1.4 


- 61.75 


C 


b 


G 


D 








30df 


.223 


.086 


.119 


.0*^ 


7 







Table 174. Years of Club Offlcershio by Sex and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and Residence 







''ales 






females 




Years of 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Of ficership 


(203) 


(•^3) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


0-2 


84.7 


75.3 


83.5 


77.2 


76.6 


8«>.8 


3-5 


10.3 


17.2 


8.4 


20.1 


14.9 


6.8 


6-8 


0.5 


2.2 


0.4 


0.9 


4.3 


0.7 


9-11 


0.0 


0.0 


o.O 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


12+ 


0,0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


• 64.25 


C 


b 


0 n 








30df 


.104 


.011 


.023 .01? 
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Table 175. 


Years of Participation in Vars 


f.tv Athletics by Sex :.nd 




Residence, 


in Percent 














Sex and Pt sidence 
















Females 




Years of 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Athletics 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(9A) 


(295) 


1 


5.9 


9.7 


10.0 


A.l 


8 5 


8.1 


2 


8.4 


12.9 


9.2 


5.0 


7. A 


6.8 


3 


9.9 


9.7 


7.3 


5.5 


5.3 


3.1 


A 


10.3 


9.7 


6.1 


5.0 


5.3 


3.7 


5 


6. A 


A. 3 


A. 2 


l.A 


3.2 


1.7 


6 


7.9 


A. 3 


5.4 


2.3 


3.2 


2. A 


7 


A. 4 


3.2 


3.8 


l.A 


0.0 


0.7 


8 


2.5 


6.5 


2.7 


A.l 


2.1 


0.3 


9+ 


8.9 


15.1 


3.1 


1.8 


2.1 


0.7 


= 20A.72 


C 


b 


C 


D 






5A df 


.385 


-.267 


-.357 


-.295 






Table 176. 


Prestige of Desired Occupation by Sex and Pesldence, 


in Percent 






Sex 


and Pesldcnce 






Prestige 




Males 






Females 




of Desired 


Rural 


Village 


Urbsn 


^ural 


Village 


Urban 


Occiioatlon 


(I'^S) 


(on) 


(2A8) 


(215) 


(38) 


(281) 


A 


0.5 


3.3 


1.2 


l.A 


1.1 


0,0 


5 


9.2 


6.7 


A. A 


3.7 


A. 5 


5.0 


6 


25.6 


26.7 


20.6 


3A.9 


29.5 


29.2 


7 

• 


37.9 


27.8 


27.0 


A8.A 


54. 5 


A6.6 


8 


16. A 


2A.A 


25.8 


4.7 


5.7 


10.3 


9 


2.1 


A. A 


10.5 


3.3 


0.0 


2.8 


• 153.03 


C 


b 


G 


n 






36df 


.3A5 


-.016 


-.021 


-.017 
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Table 177. High School rurriculum by Sex and i^esldence, In Percent 







Sex 


and Pesldence 










Males 






females 




Curriculum 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


(189) 


(87) 


(245) 


(204) 


(83) 


(261) 


Cen Ed. 


71.4 


64.4 


56.3 


73.5 


69.9 


50.6 


Coll Prep. 


12.7 


31.0 


33*5 


10.3 


9.6 


30.7 


Vo Ed. 


11.1 


3.4 


4.5 


2.0 


6.0 


0.4 


Bus. Ed. 


1.1 


1.1 


4.5 


12.7 


8.4 


15.3 


- 164.39 


C 


b 


n 


D 






30df 


.363 


.076 


.114 


.093 







Table 178. Prestige of Expected Occupation by Sex and Pesldence, In Percent 



Sex and Residence 



Prestige of 




Males 






Females 




Expected 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Occupation 


(192) 


(89) 


(235) 


(212) 


(90) 


(275) 


Low 


48.4 


48.3 


28.5 


46.2 


33.3 


36.7 


High 


47.9 


46.1 


57.9 


48.1 


56.7 


52.7 


x^ - 46.62 


C 


b 


G D 








12df 


.201 


.020 


.02Q .024 









LXXV 



Table 179. ReavSon for Enc^^rinf; Fxpected OcounaM.on ly Sex and Residence, 
in Percent 



Sex and Residence 



Reason 
on 

Entry 


Rural 
(191) 


Males 
Village 
(82) 


Urban 
(245) 


Pural 
(195) 


Females 
Village 
(86) 


Urban 
(283) 


General 
Interest 


53.9 


43.9 


44.1 


50.3 


44.2 


40.3 


.M truism 


2.1 


1.2 


3.7 


22.1 


22.1 


17.7 


Reward 


18. S 


25.6 


24.9 


11.8 


8.1 


19.8 


Influence 
of I-erson 


2.1 


6.1 


4.1 


1.0 


3.5 


0.7 


Knowledge 
of Occu. 


8. A 


0.8 


4.5 


4.6 


5.8 


7.A 


Position 
Available 


5.8 


2.4 


0.8 


1.0 


2.3 


1.1 


= 1A5.60 


C 


b 


G 


D 







42df .343 -.000 -.000 -.000 



Table 180. School Grade of Decision to Enter Expected Occupation by Sex 
and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and ''esldence 







Males 






Fenales 




Grade of 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Pural 


Village 


Urban 


Decision 


(20-^) 


(9?) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


12th 


32.0 


35.5 


28.4 


32.0 


26.6 


32.9 


11th 


35.0 


33.3 


27.2 


31.5 


35.1 


32.9 


10th 


13.3 


18.3 


14.6 


17.4 


18.3 


14.9 


9 th 


5.9 


-I 0 


3.4 


7.3 


7.4 


5.4 


8 th 


2.0 


1.1 


3.4 


3.2 


2.1 


1.7 


7th 


4.4 


2.2 


0.4 


2.7 


0.0 


1.7 


6th 


0.0 


1.1 


2.3 




2.1 


0,3 


5th 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


0.5 


0.0 


1.0 


4th or 














less 


2,0 


0.0 


1.9 


0..9 


1.1 


2,4 


x-^ - 78. A2 


C 


b 


^\ 

U 


D 






54df 


.250 


-.004 


-.005 


-.004 







Table 181. Necessity of MovlnR to Obtain Txpected Occupation by Sex 
and Residence, In Percent 



Sex and Residence 







Males 






Females 




Necessity 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


of Moving 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


Yes 


51.2 


61.3 


47.5 


68.5 


64.9 


34.6 


No 


42.4 


34.4 


43.3 


26.9 


30.9 


56.3 


» 74.08 


C 


b 


G 


D 






12 df 


.243 


.048 


.ovo 


.058 







Table 182. Probability of Migrating from Current Residence by Sex and 
Residence, In Percent 







Sex and 


residence 












Males 






Females 




Probability 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


of Migration 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


Yes 


48.3 


55.9 


50.2 


62.1 


69.1 


49.8 


No 


47.3 


34.4 


36.8 


30.1 


24.5 


38.6 


x^ - 36.?.0 


C 


b G 


D 








12df 


.172 


-.061 


.090 


.073 







Table 183. Person Most Influential of Occupational Decision by Sex and 
Residence, In Percent 



Sex and Fesidence 



Most 




Males 






Females 




Influential 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Person 


(177) 


182}. 


(230) 


(202) 


(88) 


(276) 


Mother 


12.4 


15.9 


6.5 


27.2 


22.7 


17.4 


Father 


29.4 


26.8 


26.5 


7.9 


6.8 


9.8 


Sister 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


8.4 


9.1 


5.8 


Brother 


11.3 


11.0 


9.1 


1.5 


3.4 


1.8 


Friend 


11.9 


12.2 


13.9 


13.4 


22.7 


18.5 


Teacher 


10.7 


11.0 


13.9 


17.8 


11.4 


16.7 


Other Rel. 


4.5 


3.7 


3.5 


5.0 


4.5 


3.3 


Other Person 


10.2 


8.5 


12. 


12.4 


11.4 


17.0 


x^ • 178.92 


C 


b 


G 


D 






48df 


.379 


.055 


.066 


.053 
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Table 184, Influence of Prior Education Upon Occupational Decision by 
Sex and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and Residence 







Males 






Females 




Influence 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Vlllapc 


Urban 


of Education 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


Great Decl 


4.9 


10.8 


12.3 


14.6 


5.3 


15.3 


Quite a Bit 


31.5 


28.0 


27.2 


31.1 


31.9 


30.8 


Very Little 


43.8 


37.6 


34.5 


40.2 


46.8 


36.3 


None 


18.2 


20.4 


20.3 


12.8 


12.8 


13.9 


x^ » 42.07 


C 


b 


G 


D 







24df .185 -.073 -.096 -.078 



Table 185. Certainty of Entry into Expected Occupation by Sex and Fesldence, 
in Percent 



Sex and Pesidence 







! tale 8 






Females 




Certainty 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


of Entry 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


^295) 


Certain 


25.1 


22. C 


26.1 


28.8 


36.2 


30.8 


Believe 


51.7 


43.0 


39.1 


45.7 


40.4 


40.3 


Unsure 


19.7 


33.3 


28.4 


24.2 


19.1 


24.7 


x^ - 29.41 


C 


b 


G 


I) 






18df 


.156 


-.030 


-.041 


-.033 







Table 186 • Extent of Discussion of Occupational Decision with Mother by 
Sex and Residence > In Percent 



Sex and T^estdence 



Dlscu.isior* 




Males 






Females 




With 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Mother 


(198) 


(92) 


(257) 


(214) 


(91) 


(289) 


Quite a Bit 


39.9 


32.6 


35.8 


64.0 


50.3 


55.7 


Not Very Much 


49.5 


58.7 


47.5 


31.2 


34.1 


37.0 


Not at All 


8.1 


7.6 


11.3 


3.3 


3.3 


3.8 


- 86.79 


C 


b 


C 


Ti 






18df 


.264 


-.147 


-.211 


-.173 
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Table 187. ><other*s Attitude Tot^ard '"ccupntional ncclslon by Sex and 
Residence, in Percent 



Sex and P'»sidence 







Males 






Temales 




Mother's 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Attitude 


(I'^B) 


(92) 


(258) 


(214) 


(91) 


(289) 


Agrees 


78.8 


81,5 


76.7 


86.0 


87.9 


82.7 


Accepts 


16,2 


9.8 


9.3 


6.5 


6.6 


9.3 


Opposed 


1.5 


1.1 


1.6 


2.3 


2.2 


1,4 


x^ - 34.99 


C 


b 


G 


D 






18df 


.171 


-.027 


-.054 


-.043 







Table 188. Extent of Discussion of Occupational Decision with Father by Sex 
and Residence, in Percent 







Sex 


and residence 






Discussion 




''ales 






Females 




With 


Rural 


Village 


Url>an 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Father 


(195) 


(85) 


(246) 


(211) 


(8P) 


(284) 


Quite a Bit 


46,7 


4V.1 


40.2 


33.2 


28.4 


31.0 


Not Very Much 


42.1 


35.3 


40,2 


51.2 


44,3 


49.6 


Not At All 


8,7 


15.3 


13.8 


13.7 


25.^ 


15.5 


x^ » 41,28 


C 


b 


G 


n 






18df 


,188 


.105 


.146 


,118 







Table 189. Father's Attitude Toward f'ccupatlonal Decision by Sex and 
Residence, in Percent 







Sex 


and Pesidoncc 










Males 






Females 




Father's 


uural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Attitude 


(195) 


(85) 


(246) 


(210) 


(88) 


(284) 


Agrees 


80.5 


81.2 


73,2 


81.4 


78,4 


78,2 


Accepts 


11.3 


9.4 


10.2 


9.0 


10.2 


7.4 


Opposed 


2.6 


3,5 


0,8 


2,4 


6.8 


3,2 


- 38,34 


C 


b 


G 


n 






24df 


. •'3 


-."26 


-,047 


-,038 
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Ta'ule 190. Promise of a Job Following Oraduation from High School by 
Sex and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and Residence 







Males 






Females 




Promise of 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


A Job 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


Yes 


22.7 


20.4 


I8.n 


7.3 


13.8 


13.2 


No 


75.9 


77.4 


75.5 


90.0 


83.0 


81.4 


y? » 43.59 


C 


b 


G 


D 






18df 


.189 


.061 


.118 


.096 







Table 191. Plan to Enter a Four Year College in Fall by Sex and 
Residence, In Percent 



Sex and Residence 







Males 






Females 




Plan to 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Enter College 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


(295) 


Yes 


29.6 


37.6 


46.7 


38.4 


35.1 


40.7 


No 


70.4 


60.2 


50.2 


60.3 


61.7 


57.3 


- 26.98 


C 


b 


G 


D 






12df 


.149 


-.051 


-.08'^ 


-.065 







Table 192. Desire to i»ttsnd Collep,e Amonp: those Not Planning Collage 
Entry in ^all by Sex and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and Residence 







Males 






Females 




Desire to 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


Attend 


(143) 


(58) 


(140) 


(135) 


(61) 


(175) 


Yes 


18.9 


17.2 


20.0 


12.6 


9.8 


26.9 


No 


79.0 


81.0 


72.9 


83. rt 


82.0 


69.7 


x^ « 25.35 


C 


b 


G 


D 






12df 


.184 


-.037 


-.068 


-.055 







Table 1)3. Plan to Attend rollGpe at Some "^t'ier Time Monp. Those ''Jot 
Planning to Tenter Tollege in rail by Sex and *'e.sldence> in 
Percent 



Cex and fef^ldence 



Attend 




Males 






^enalep 




Other 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


T^ural 


Village 


TJrban 


Time 


(143) 


07) 


(140) 


(134) 


(^1) 


(175) 


Yes 


15.4 


10.3 


25.0 


11.0 


Q.2 


20.0. 


:io 


33.0 


78. 


C'7.'^ 


83. <^ 


83. 


77.1 


» 30.33 


r 


h 


r, 








12df 


.201 


-.1^4 


-.009 


-.107 







Table 1?4. ^i^ason for >Ionattendance AmonR T!io3C ;Tot Planning rollege ^ntr^r 
in Fall bv Sex and '^esldcncei in "erc^^nt 



Sex and Residence 







"ales 






T'etnales 




Reason for 


f^ural 


Villat'c 


Urban 


^ural 


V111ap<^ 


I'rban 


!<onattendance 


(127) 


ill! 


(121) 


(119) 


(53) 


(144) 


Expense 


16.5 


14.0 


14.0 


11.8 


11.3 


1«.8 


Personal 














Disinterest 


30.7 


40. 


31.4 


31,1 


37.7 


20.0 


Other 














Educational 














Plans 


40.2 


33.0 


33.fi 


42.^ 


41.5 


40.3 


x^ • 40.53 


C 


b C, 










48df 


.247 


-.011 


.014 


-.n2 







Table 195. Possession of ^ther Pducational Plans ^monp Those *ot Planninp 
College Kntrv in Fall bv Snx and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and Pesldencc 



other 




Kales 






^er»al*»s 




Educational 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


"ural 


villapt; 


Urban 


Plans 


(143) 


(50) 


(13-^) 


(133) 


C^l) 


^172) 


Yes 


73.4 


6\3 


'^5.5 


r,';.o 


72.1 


^1.0 


\'o 


24.5 


34.5 


23.7 


23.3 


21.3 


33.1 


x^ - 17.67 


C 


b 


G 


r> 






12df 


.155 


.023 


.038 


.031 







LX^XI 



Table Va'u Ability to Narie Collftp..-; of Fall ^ntrr by >ex acid Ra<»idence, 
in furcont 



Sex a'xd Residence 







•'alos 






F'vpnlcs 






Rural 


^^illape 


Urban 


Rural 


Villa'^G 


I'rban 


Collef?:; 


(203) 


I22I 


(261) 




(94) 


(2^5) 


Yes 


29.1 


3?. 3 


42.1 


37.4 


3^v.O 




-To 


70.4 


•2.4 


04. n 


61,2 


'1.7 




X- = 45. 1(- 


c 


b 










lOdf 


.1:2 


.037 




.040 







Table 1*"7, '*:ea3oa for Chotfce of ^ olTertc >^-;onp Tho3<^ *blc: to *^ame Tollp^a 
of \'.ntr/ in ^all ^^cx and Residence, In "crcent 



Sox and ^.Ofld^mc^ 













petaale"; 




'■.aason 


Rural 


^■illacc> 


Urban 


Rural 


Villa,-*.^ 


Urban 


for 'Jhoice 


f.'O) 


(36) 


(125) 


(39) 


(36) 


(121) 


lleamas? 


2:.o 


li. ? 


20.'> 


2''.. 5 


^3 


24.3 


'e^utation 


15. n 


5.6 


n.o 


9.0 


11.1 


7.4 


^•^ecialized 














Curriculum 


U.7 


30.6 


25. C 


33.2 


52.8 


35.5 


'"''?ni ly 














Tradition 


3.3 


2,3- 


3.2 


5.^ 


0.0 


0.8 


Friend is 














Attending 


1.7 


0.0 




1.1 


. 


0.0 


Inex^jensi ve 


1.7 


0,0 




• . ■% 


. 




» 61. B5 




h 


G 


0 






4;::df 


.341 


.040 


.051 


.041 







Table 198. Anticipated >ior 'nong Tho«ie *^le to ''ame College of 7ntry 
in ^'all Sex and Pe.jldence, in Percent 







Oca 


and ?vf»3ldence 




















Anticipated 


nural 


Village 


'^rban 


Kurai 


Vlllpce 




•a.1or 


(31) 


(20) 


1211 


(oO) 


1121 


(85) 


Liberal 














Arts 


12 '1 


15. 


22.0 


18.3 


20.7 


35. 3 


Education 


1?.9 




6.1 


3/:-.7 


27. C 


21.2 


Agriculture 


16.1 


10.'' 


1.2 






1.2 


Engineering 


10.1 


2n.ri 


8.5 


1.7 


o!o 




Other 














Tec;;nical 


29.0 


20.0 


34.1 


11.7 


17.2 


12.9 


Other 














Profesiijional 


6.5 


I'^.O 


11. C 


2'^.o 


20.7 


17.6 


• 105,% 


C 


b 




r 






35df 


.50^ 


-.049 


-.060 


-.04"^ 







Table 199 • Person -lost Influential of ""iducational Pfecislon bv Sex and 
Residence, in ^ercnnt 



Sex and l^egidence 



Most 




Males 






■^erale'-. 




Influential 


Rural 


Village 


Urban 


^.ural 


•'13 lapR 


Urban 


P3r<»on 


(175) 


(32) 


('534) 


(19^0 




(275) 


^'othe r 


2f-.3 


28.0 


l\2 


?3.5 


26.4 


28. 


Father 


1P..« 


11.0 


30.6 


12. G 


9.2 


13.8 


Sister 


3.4 


7.3 


3.0 


14.8 


13." 


8.0 


Brot'ier 


14.3 


14.6 


v. 3 


3.1 


5.7 


3.6 


Friend 


11.4 


15.9 


11.1 


17.3 


12.6 


17.5 


Teacher 


10.3 


6.1 


5.4 


9.7 


9.2 


r>.9 


'"t^ier Rul. 


1.7 


1.4 


0.9 


3.1 


2.3 


2.2 


Other Person 


C.9 


4.9 


7.7 


10.7 


12.6 


11.6 


- 124.05 


C 


b 


r, 


D 






48df 


.323 


.034 


.041 


.033 
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TaSle 200. Extent of Discussion EAucatiop.al ^clslon v^.th Mothor by 
«e>-. and Tesldancc, In Percent 



ISdf 



.246 



S * »r and Ra??idence 



Pis cuss Ion 

with 

I other 


Tvural 


"aLi::; 
VUlaPc 
(92) 


Quite a Bit 
Not '^ery Much 
Hot /*t All 


45.5 
41.3 
12.6 


33.0 
49.9 
12.0 


Y? « 74.4? 


C 


b 



-.157 



Urban 

42.8 
44.4 

11.3 



6 



•.220 



D 

-.137 





?epal«9 




Hural 


villape 


Urban 


(214) 




(2S0> 


67.3 


63.7 


59.9 


27.1 


28.6 


33.9 


4.7 


7.7 


4.2 



Table 201. >:ot-\f.r'a Attitude Toward Fducational r»ecl.^lon by Sex and 
^sideoce, ir Percent 



Sex md "^eoldence 







Mgies 






Feaales 




!tother* J 


Rrral 


VI) lage 


Urban 


Pural 


vi llape 


Urban 


Attitude 


U93) 


(02) 


(257? 


(214) 


mi 




Agrees 


77,3 


78.3 


74.7 


79.4 


80.2 




Accepts 


14.1 


10.9 


14.0 


13.6 


U.3 


10.7 


Onooses 


5.6 


7.6 


6.2 




4.4 


4.5 


= 27.0i 




b 




\ 






Ibdf 


.151 


-.022 


-.041 


-.0J3 







'lacle 702, Extant of Dlecuenlon of IJducatiowal "scialon \7lth Father by 





and 


sldence, In Percent 












rex and 


Ilesl dance 








Discus 3 ion 




MalJs 






Tenalea 




With 


Rural 


Villane 


Ur!--?:; 


Rural 


village 


UrV?n 


f^Ather 


(195) 


(36) 


(246) 


(210) 


• 183) 


(283) 


ijulte a Bit 


43. C 


37.2 


42.3 


47.6 


40.9 


45.6 


'lot V^ry Much 


43.1 


4G.5 


42.3 


40.5 


44.3 


41.0 


Not At /Ul 


12.3 


16.3 


13. S 


9.5 


13.6 


10.6 


- 16.7? 


r 


b G 











IBdf .121 -.042 -.060 -.049 
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Table 203. Father's ;^ttitude To^fard Educational Decision by StiX and 
Residence, in Percent 







Sex 


and Residence 






Father* s 




'•ales 






Feeales 




rural 


Villap.e 


Urban 


lural 


Villapro 


Urban 


Attitude 


(1^5) 


(85) 


(246) 


(210) 


(83) 


(283) 


Agrees 


74.4 


76.5 


72.8 


79.0 


73.9 


76.3 


Accepts 


15.4 


14.1 


15.9 


10.5 


15.9 


10.6 


Opposes 


4.1 


7.1 


3.7 


2.9 




5.3 


• 22.43 


C 


b 


G 


D 






18df 


.140 


-.022 


-.039 


-.031 







Table 204. Influence of Prior F.ducation on Educational Tecision bv Sex 
and "esidence, in Percent 







Sex 


and Residence 








Influence 




Hales 






Females 




rural 


Villape 


Urban 


ilural 


Village 


Urban 


of Education 


(203) 


(93) 


(261) 


(219) 


(^4) 


(295) 


Great Deal 


11.3 


16.1 


1j'.2 


14.6 


9.6 


10.2 


Quite a Bit 


33.5 


33.3 


29.5 


33.3 


27.7 


37.6 


Very Little 


39. ^ 


33.3 


35.6 


38.8 


50.0 


37.6 


None 




16.1 


14.2 


11.9 


12.8 


11.9 


x^ - 30.21 


C 


b 


G T) 








24df 


.153 


-.016 


-.022 


.917 







Table 205. Innortance of rolXege to (Joys Planning Occupational Careers 
Other Than Farraing by Sex and Residence, in Percent 



Sex and residence 



Importance 
of College 


P.ural 
(203) 


r'ales 
Villago 


Urban 
(261) 


Rural 
(219) 


Finales 
Vlllapa 
(94) 


Urban 
(295) 


Important 

Indifferent 

Unnecessary 


82.3 

ie.3 

1.0 


69.9 
26.9 
3.2 


71.6 
21.1 
4.2 


86.8 
11.4 
1.4 


89.4 
7.4 
1.1 


7^>.7 
15.9 
1.4 


x^ • 54.73 
18df 


c 

.21^1 


-.078 


G 

-.149 


-.121 







Table 2*^6» Importance of Coll'*pe to Boys Plannlnp to Far© by Sex and 
Residence I In Percent 



Sex and residence 







'^ales 






Fetnales 




Importance 


Rural 


villape 


Urban 


Kural 


Villape 


Urban 


of College 


(203) 


(•3) 


(261) 


(n9) 


(94) 


(295) 


Important 




4£.2 


47.^ 


49.3 


39.4 


51.2 


Indifferent 


43.3 


41.? 


37. i 


41.6 


50.0 


37.3 


Unnecessary/ 


9.4 


10.3 


12.3 


0.7 


8.5 


9.2 


- 21.22 


c 


b 


c 


D 







lodf .]33 -.037 -.054 -.^44 



Table 207. Importance of Collepe to Girls Planni'ig 'TorV Careers bv Sex 
and ^^esidenc«, In Percent 



Sex and residence 







Italcs 






Females 




Imoortance 


Pural 


miap,e 


Ur^^an 


"^ural 


Village 


Urban 


of College 


(203) 


(03) 


(261) 


(219) 


(94) 


^295) 


Important 


86.2 


3C.6 


67.0 


85.8 


%U 


76.9 


Indifferent 


12.3 


IB. 3 


27.6 


12.3 


12.8 


21.0 


Unnecessary 


1.5 




2.7 


1.4 


1.1 




x^ » 47.78 


C 


b 


G ^ 








18df 


.137 


.005 


.009 .OOB 









Table 208* Importance of Collepe to Hirls Plannln'r to Be "ouoe*?ives bv 
Sex and I^esidence, in Percent 



Sox and R/^?^i.dence 







I'alep 






Females 




Importance 


^ural 


Villape 


Urban 


^ural 


Village 


Urban 


of ColloRe 


(203) 


(93) 




(21^) 


(^■4) 


(2*5) 


Important 


23.6 


25.8 


23.0 


36.1 


34.0 


31.9 


Indifferent 


60.6 


54.8 


48.7 


46.6 


47. q 


4\3 


Unnecessary 


15.3 


18.3 


2f.8 


17.4 


18,1 


17.3 


x^ - 36.62 


c 




G 








18df 


.173 


-.05? 


-.084 


-.:i68 







Table 209. 


relative 


Importance of follepc to "ova and 


ilirls by 


Sex and 




r.esldence 


, in Percent 




t^oxxegc as 




S^x and '^csidoncs 






Important 


for 


ffaler 


^enales 




Girls a? 


Tumi 


Vllla'^e Urban ^ural 


Vlllara 


Turban 


For Bovs 


(203) 


I:'3j (r.fil) (219) 


(^4) 


(295) 


Yes 


80.3 


82. S 70.5 39.5 


8f .2 


82.7 


■.0 




16.1 27.2 10.5 


13.8 


16.3 


X- « 38.03 


C 








12df 


.17C 


-.^54 -.1.-.8 -.087 







Table 210. "Tevious Paid Jo*. >.y Sex ai-'d Residence, in Percent 







Sex 


and 'Residence 










Males 




'^einale*! 




Had Previous 


Pural 


Vlllape 


Ur-'an Rural 


"illape 


Urban 


Paid Job 


^03) 


(93) 


Of>l) (219) 


(^4) 


(295) 


Yes 


80.3 


?0.2 


.74.3 50.0 


83.3 


79.3 




17.2 




11.9 Al,6 


10.6 


21.0 


y? » 101.51 


r 




G Tj 






18df 


.281 


.076 


.143 .117 






Table 211. 


Antici:>at3d 


Years to 


*'arriag2 bv Sex and 


'^Gsi'^ence, 


in Percent 






Sex 


and '=*f?Ridf!nce 






Anticipated 




Mnl?s 




^eTnal*»s 




Years to 


'ural 


Village 


I'rban ??ural 


"illape 


Urban 


*!arriace 


(?fiO) 


(:^3) 


(?.53) (21?) 


(94) 




One 


2.5 


1.1 


2Ji Ij. ? 


5.5 


I'^.O 


2-3 


16.5 


17.2 


14.2 2^., 5 


33. '> 


21.4 


4-5 


30.5 


36.6 


30.4 3 \7 


3''. 4 


35.? 


5-10 


2"?.0 


21.5 


29.6 17.4 


14.9 


20.3 


10+ 


12.0 




13.^'^ 3.2 


3.2 


4.8 


« 120.49 




b 








3Cdf 


.306 


-.127 


-.160 -.130 
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FACTO-is rni.A!^L::^ to ?K?ctrvED iw^va/^e or collewE KrrcATiON 

From time to time in the precedlnj^, coranent ve have made reference 
to the peiTceptions held by respondents of the inportnnce of a collef»e 
education to boys and girls holding variant occupational aspirations* Here 
we turn briefly to examination of perceived imnortance of college in the 
context of the major variables of the study: prestige of desired occupation; 
prestige of expected occupation; and educational e^qpecvation* The most 
succinct and accurate comment t^hich may be made is that the aspi rational 
and expectational levels of the respondents were positively associated vyith 
their perceptions of the importance of a college education* 

The relationship betveen prestipc of desired occupation and perception 
of the importance of a college education was not entirely monotonlc. 
Tables 212-215* Location in the highest prestige category did not result 
in a greater proportion of perception of college Importance than did loca- 
tion in the next lowest prestige category, with the exception of reference 
to college importance for girls planning to be housewives* But it is clear 
that increased aspirationai levels held bv respondents were reflected in 
their perception of the value college would have to other youths* 

Since the ^'independent** variable is expressed only in the sense of 
"high** and "lov;" it is not possible to examine the monotonic nature of the 
relationship between prestige of expected occupation and perceived impor- 
tance of college. Tables 216-219* But it is obvious that respondents ex- 
pecting occupations of higher prestipe considered a college education more 
Important than did thun^^ anticipatinp, lower prestige occupations* The 
customary declination.^ of importance for both males an^^ females who would not 
participate in the indu'^trial, professional, and business manifestations of 
the economy are evident. 
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Ability to nanti the co11p';(.» of att;onda:.ce Lou.-! a positive relation- 
ship to the perception of the importance of college education. Tables 220-223, 
Essentially the same caveats applv an was the case with the relationships 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. 
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Table 212. 


Ijpnortanco of 


((ill.?pe to i'.ovs 


Pl.ari:iln>;- ;> 


ionfarminR 


Careers nv 




Prestige of Desired Occuoatlon 


, in Pntcc 






Importance 




Pre8t:if.e of jesircid Occupation 




of 


5 


6 


7 






Collape 


(cl) 


Ol'')) 


(4^^) 


(163) 


(49) 


Important 


60.7 


75.3 


83.8 


35. <) 


7'^.6 


Indifferent 


32.3 


21.8 


12.4 


11.0 


12.2 


Unnecessary 


4.9 


1.3 


2.2 


l.P 


4.1 


• 46.95 


C b 


G 


D 






13df 


.1)' 


,105 ',7m 


-.071 






Table 213. 


Importance of College to 3oys Planning to Farm by Prestige of 




Desired Occuoatlon, In Percent 








Impor!:aace 




Prestlp;e of De sired Occupation 




of 


5 




7 




0 


"'ollepe 




(31fi) 


450) 


(103) 


(4Q) 


Important 


32. n 


40.0 


52.7 


5?. 3 


55.1 


Indifferent 


50. B 


44.3 


3'^.3 


35.0 


36.7 


Unnecessary 


16.4 


13.0 


7.1 


4.9 


6.1 


- 49.88 


C b 


G 


R 






18df 


.205 


.150 -.226 


-.135 






Table 214, 


Imoortance of 


Collepe to Girls 


Plannln" 


T-orking Careers bv 




P.'eFCl,''^ of 


esired Occupation 


, in "orcent 




Imnortance 




Pr??8tl<»e of r 


esired Occuoatlon 




of 


5 




7 


8 


0 


College 


(61) 


(31C0 




(153) 


(4^) 


Important 


63.? 


75.0 


93.3 


?1.6 


73.5 


Indifferent 


31.1 


2?.l 


14. 


16.0 


1^.4 


Unnecessary 


4.9 


1.3 


0.7 


1.? 


4.1 


- 37.44 


C b 


G 


0 






18df 


,17? 


.O--: -.174 
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Table In^ortaace of ^'uliot^e lo '"Irl - "^lii.miag to '.'0 '■ouoi>^Tivcs 

^resti>?e of .^esired OccuDation, In "^srcent 



Importance 




Trestipc of 


desired • 


■•ccupatl on 




of 


5 




7 






Collcpe 


(61) 


(31m) 


(451) 


(163) 


(4?) 


Important 


3.2 


20, 9 


34.? 


37.4 


• 3?. 8 


Indlfferex\t 


54.1 


54. 4 


49.3 


49.7 


53.1 


Innecesjary 


37.7 


24.1 


15.6 


1?.3 


S,2 


x'^ » 62. U 


C h 




? 






lOdf 


.22:- 


.174 -.257 


-.151 







Table 216. Intiortance of College to Bovs Planning ffonfarmlnf? Career's ty 
Prest5 pe of l-xnected Occupation, in Percent 

Importance Pro^^tlpft of rxpectnd Occupation 

College (A 3^) (568) 

Important 74.0 83^ fx 

Indif ft^rent 22. P 12.5 

Unnecessary l.S 1.0 

« 21.60 c b n r, 

6df .133 -.107 -.021 -.^77 



Table 217. Importance of Coll'Sfa to ?ovs "^lanninp: to farm bv Prestige of 
Ilxpect'^d Occupation, in Pcrc.mt 



Imortance 


Prest-'.fe of 


Expected '"Occupation 


of 






Colleen 


(439) 


(500) 


Important 


y\e 


54.0 


Indifferent 


45.1 


3f;.6 


Cnne cessary 


13.9 




x^ - 35.71 C 


b G 


JJ 


Cdf .177 


-.135 -.223 


-. 13?. 
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Table 216. Importance of Tollepe to nir3<5 /lannt'.nf* '^orKinp Careers bv 
Prestige of Hxpacted Occupation, in Percent 



Importance 


Presti'^e 


of Fyrioctad 'ccuoafton 


of 


Low 




Collepe . 


(43.») 


(568) 


Important 


75.6 


82.7 


Indifferent 


22.1 


15.1 


Unnecessary 


X.B 




» 17.50 


C b 




fyr^ f 


.125 -.0^5 


-.219 -.074 


laDlQ CXV. 


IriDortance of College to Girls Planning to be louse^'lves bv 




Prestige of Exnectad Occunation, In Percent 


Imoortance 


Presticj 


2 of Exnecte-:! Occut>atlon 


of 


La; 


High 


ColleRe 


(439) 


(563) 


Im;»ortant 


*- • 


3C..1 


Indifferent 


53.1 


50.2 


Unnecessary 


26.4 


13.2 




C b 


G 


6df 


.223 -.163 


-.2r'.o -.170 


laoie IZ'jf 


Importance of rollefre to Bovs Plnnninp, /onfarmlnf Career*? by 




Ability to Name College of Tntry in Fall, In Percent 


Importance 




"'inod ^olleae 


of 


.■!o 




Coll^ga 


(716) 


(430) 


Important 


73.7 


88.0 


Indifferent 


21.9 


C.f- 


Unnece?sary 


2.7 


0.7 


2 

X » 45. ?0 


C b 


n 


9df 


.1:3 -.173 


-.439 -.144 
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Table 221, Tiir)ort....'.co o*" ' ol. ivu.j ro 'iov ■^l::;mjnr' to Fam /'-.illtv to 
lane Collep: of bitr' ?r. "all, in ''^^rcont 



Importance 
of 

•Jollep:*.^ 



Named Co 11 are 



Important 
I-.idif ferent 
Uunecossary 

= 53.94 

9d£ 



,218 



-.197 



No 
(71 ■) 

40. n 
44. A 

I'M 

G 

-.35' 



-.216 



Ygs 
(430) 

60.2 
33.7 
4.2 



Table 7.22. Imoortance of College to Girls Planning Horl'lnp Careers by 
Ability to ;;ame ColleRu of Entry in Fall, In Vercent 



luuortance ^Ifgned Collgga 

of No Yes 

College (71C) (430) 

Imoortant 75. C 04.4 

Indifferent 21.8 13.3 

Unnecessary 1,7 0.9 

« 16.02 C b 0 

)df .115 -.103 -.25B -.085 



Table 223. Importance of College to Hrlf Planning to be Vousevlves by 
Ability to Name Collef»e of ■:ntrv in ''all, in Percent 



Importance 
of 

College 

Important 

Indifferent 

Unnecessary 

x^ - 71.62 C b 
?df .23P -.205 



Jamed College 



^:o Ye.'; 
(71'S) (43:^) 

n.5 4C.5 
52.5 4?.r; 
25.3 9.8 

0 I; 

-.3f:-'i -.230 
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The data largely are self-explanatory, and the text already has 
covered the high points of interpretation. However, a fev summary cotmnents 
may be in order. 

By and large, the findings indicated a similarity of aspiration and 
expectation of this sample of North Dakota high school seniors vith those 
of students in other states. Greater proportions of males than of females 
both desired and expected to engage in occupations at the highest prestige 
levels. Rural students tended rot to have as hip.h aspirations and expecta- 
tions as urban students. Prestige of father's occupation and the educational 
attainment of parents were positively associated with the occupational and 
educational expectations of the respondents. These conchisions are consis- 
tent v?lth those of most previous studies of these basic rela:ionshlps and 
contain no major surprises nor deviations. 

There is a minor inconsistency in that the proportion of females with 
collegial expectation surpassed that of males. The difference was not very 
great. Neither are the data of previous research consistently tilted toward 
greater expectation by one or the other of the sexes, although the custo- 
mary tendency is to perceive males possessed of greater educational 
expectation. 

Two factors of association were so obvious and consistent as to merit 
comment. The first, a sex bias in perception of the influence and effect 
of other persons, was not unexpected. Females in this sample tended to 
assess the greatest amount of Influence upon their decisions to other fe- 
males in the family and to discuss their decisions more with their mothers than 
with their fathers. The opposite sex bias tended to per.aln for males. 

ERIC 
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T,.e second v.utaM. f iudln,; faU.v. of t.e Intercalate 

residence c«o.o.ies to be .rroyed between tbo extre.es of the rural and 
urban portion, of the sa»,le. While the far. re=pordents. sonetl.es 

at the opposite ond of the contlnuu. of investigation fro. t^e respondents 
living in the largest cities, respondents fro. the Intermediate classifi- 
cations typically were found In disordered array. This was true not only 
for the .alor variables of occupational pre,tl.e and educational expecta- 
tion but also for subsidiary variables such as anticipated vears to carriage. 
Reference to this fact has been made previously in the text and it Is 
possible here only to reiterate the potentlallv explanatory comment «ade 
at that tl.e. The strongly agricultural orientation of the state, affect- 
ing social as well as economic structures, apparently has prevented In- 
cremental development In increasing sl.e of residence categories of the 
industrial, manufacturing and business base, necessary for the alteration 
of life styles and perceptual sets of resnondents in an ordered scale, 
in this manner, and in this manner only. Is the response of this sample 
inherently different tron that of «orth Carolina samples with which the 
author is more familiar. But this difference does appear to bear out an 
underlying assumption of the studv that variant economic and social mlUeus 
are varlantly affective of the expectational sets of high school seniors. 



